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ABSTBACT 

A project was conducted to develop a workshop 
designed to improve the vocational guidance programs and services for 
tear Inq-impaired students in the secondary school setting. This goal 
was accomplished l^y developing an in-service training program to 
provide school personnel with increased awareness of the unique 
learDing concerns^^af hearing -impaired students in the classroom. 
Major project activities included a needs assessment to identify the 
special learning concerns and vocational counseling needs of 
hearing-impaired students. Following the needs assessmeur^ training 
modules were developed to make school counselors and occupational 
specialists aware of hearing-impaired students^ vocatieiiai needs. 
Additional ccitponents were designed to provide counselors with skills 
to more effectively meet these needs. Evaluation of the workshop 
format and associated components was accomplished by field testing in 
four separate sessions, Besults indicated that participants were 
highly positive toward all evaluation issues, (Appended material 
includes the teacher in-service component, participant response data 
..charts, workshop format, participant workbook, and the slide/tape 
script,* (LBA) 
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NATURE 



CT 



A hearing impairment can cause uu ' social, emotional and 
psychological problems. The nature >f these problems can and does 
become quite severe es a hearing in. ired student prepares to enter 
the world of work. The attitudes o ethers and their lack of knowl- 
edge about deafness often prevent handicapped youngsters from maxi- 
mizing their learning experiences in the secondary school setting. 

Many hearing impaired students are being mainstreamed into 
"regular" hearing classrooms. The majority of teachers and coun- 
selors working in these environments have had little or no previous 
experience in working with the deaf. There is an urgent need for 

o 

both teachers and counselors Lo become aware of the unique problems 
in communication and the impact of these problems on the deaf indi- 
vidual. It is essential that counselors and teachers liave informa- 
tion available to them that will increase their knowledge about 
impairments and the effect of these impairments on the employability 
skills of deaf students. Increased awareness on the part of secon- 
dary school personnel regarding the specific needs of impaired 
students will increase the effectiveness of the students' educa- 
tional expurience. This increase will be stimulated by a faculty 
that is better equipped to present the handicapped students with 
curriculum materials and processes more suited to their special 
population needs. The end r^^sult will be students who are more 
competently suited to enter either the world of work or seek high- 
er education . 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 



The area of counseling hearing impaired individuals is ;stiLl 
in its early developmental stages, lagg,ing far behind the general 
field of counseling, and to an uncomfortable extent, often removed 
from interaction with parent discipline (Sussman and Stewart, 1971). 

Counseling with the deaf has received very little attention in 
counseling literature. Prior to 1970 there had been no research on 
the relationship, the process, or the outcome of individual or group 
counseling with hearing impaired clients (Stewart, 1970). 

Sussman and Stewart (1971) report that counseling with the hear 
ing impaired has remained, up to the present time, a relatively un- 
explored area because of the small number of counselors and because 

few practicing counselors have reported on their experier'^.es with 

1 

the deaf. The research tJiat Jias--heen_ repo.r ted has involved pri- 
marily deaf Inpatients in mental hospitals. Thus, there is rel- 
atively little information of which counseling approaches can be 
used with hearing impaired clients. 

There are approxima^tely l.'J million profoundly deaf individuals 

I 

in the country and appro'ximately 13 million hearing impaired indi- 

i • ' ' 

viduals. With very f ew lexceptions , there has been virtually no 

development of mental health resources for these handicapped people 
(Hersch and Solomon, 1973). 

Curtis (1976) studied the need for counseling services in 
scliools for Llie deaf and disclosed a recognized need and much sup- 
port for these services. She recommended chat counseling services 
be provided for all deaf students as it is beneficial in promoting 

3 
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the development of growth of personal and social skills. It is 
almost impossible to discuss the nature of counseling programs in 
the public schools since- such programs are virtually nonexistent 
(Lloyd, 1972). 

It is the present trend to integrate hearing impaired students 
into schools for the hearing.. Some students are not adjusting emo- 
tioaally^. _Their problems have been diagnosed as "situational mal- 
adjustment". There are feelings of isolation and inferiority. 
These students are continuously enduring extremely stressful sit- 
uations and feel very frustrated and helpless (Sussman, 1979). 

Hearing impaired students are restricted to more visual clues, 
and they tend to enter fewer group settings. -^They must often hang 
back and analyze a social situation without benefit of explanation 
(Mindel and McKay, 1971). 

Counselors working with the hearing impaired client must:l) 
understand certain facts about deaf people; 2) be aware of the 
special problems experienced by the deaf; 3) know tiie impact of 
these problems so that their impact on the counseling relation- 
ship may bo minimized; A) be able to communicate in sign language, 
if necessary; and 5) be awart: of the ways hearing impaired clients 
can be helped to better express themselves (Sussman and Stewart, 
1971). 

One of the primary prerequisites of good counseling is good 
communication. This implies much more than a mere exchange of words 
between two individuals. Counseling, to be effective and beneficial 
to the client, must involve a true sharing of thoughts, ideas and 
feelings. Unfortunately, this type of counseling is rarely avail- 
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able to deaf people (Bolton, 1976). 

There are specific strategies which the counselor can use in 
meeting the communication needs of his hearing impaired clienti^. 
In determining which method of communication is best suited for a 
particular person, the counselor must keep in mind that the client 
should have the right to suggest the method to be used, and the 
method may vary with an individual depending on the particular 
situation (Bolton, 1976). 

' Along with the difficulty in communicating with the hearing 
impaired, thero are two aspects ot attitude towards deafness that 
are potentially detrimental: actual attitudes held by hearing per- 
sons and the perceived attitudes that hearing impaired persons 
^believe hearing persons hold. These "actual" attitudes may re-^ 
suit in barriers in education and employment, while "perceived" 
attitudes influence the hearing impaired individual's motivation 
and self^worth (Uolton, 1976). 

It was the primary intention of this project to address issues 
of eommunicat ion with hearing impaired students in the secondary 
school setting. In addition to this main purpose, attitudes toward 
hearing impaired individuals were explored and dealt with in a con- 
s tractive manner. These two main objectives were accomplished within 
the frnmowork of an experiential in-service component (Appendix A) 
t!\at was developed .is part of this project. 

NEED FOR THE PROJECT 

The current trend in cuucation is to place students considered 
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to be members of special populat ions Into "regular" classrooms 
within the schools. The various merits and drawbacks of a totally 
heteroge neous learning environment have been discussed in numerous 
studies. It is not within the scope of this proposal to confirm 
or refute the benefits of mainstreaming. At special population 
students enter the classroom, one fact remains reasonably consis- 
tent. Few regular classroom teachers have had special training in 
adapting their instructional methods to the unique concerns of these 
students. The assumption is made that without adaptive teaching 
strategies, these students will have added difficulties in maxi- 
mizing their educational opportunities. A loss in the effective^ 
ness of the education received by a special population student 
serves to add another significant barrier to their achievement of 
a fully functioning life style. In addition to their handicap, 
these students are now burdened with less than desirable employe 
ability skills. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this project was to develop a workshop designed 
to improvu the vocaLionaJ )2;uidance programs and services for hear- 
ing impaired students in the secondary school setting. This goal 
was accomplished by developing an in-service training program to 
provide .^chooJ personnel with increased awareness of the unique 
learning concerns of hearing impaired students in the classroom. 
The in-service program also addressed the specific vocational needs 
of these students. It is believed that through increased sensi- 
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tivity to these issues, school personnel can more appropriately 
address the needs of hearing impaired students at the high school 
level. The program was designed for guidance counselors and occu 
pational specialists to present to their school's faculty followii 
their initial training session. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



The specific objectives of this proposal were as follows: 

a. Identify the sporial learning concerns of hearing 
impaired students. 

b. Identify tlie special vocational counseling needs 
of hearing impaired students. 

c. Heighten the awareness of guidance counselors and 
occupational specialists in relation to deafness 
and the unique communication problems that accom- 
pany them in the world of work. 

d. Provide guidance counselors -and occupational 
specialists with a training module to use in 
sensitizing teacliers to the unique needs of 
deaf students . 



PROCEDURE FOR ACCOMPLISH! N(; PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



The special learning concerns and vocational counseling needs 
(»r hearing impaired students were identified in the following manner 
a. Extensive literature review. 
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b . Si tG vis i tat ions lio schools and spec ial programs 
for hearing impaired students in Central Florida 
to gather data on current programming. 

c. Consultation with speech and hearing experts in 
the Central Florida area. 

Following the needs assessment and identification of existing 
programs, the project personnel turned their rntention to the de- 
velopment of the in-service training component for counselors. 
The training modules were designed to make school counselors and 
occupational specialists aware of hearing impaired students' voca- 
tional needs. Additional components were designed to provide coun- 
selors with skills to more effectively meet these needs. The in- 
service components were designed to enable counselors to present 
the in-service workshop for their own school's faculty. These 
faculty presentationf; will aid teachers in more effectively deal- 
ing with hearing impaired students in their classrooms. The in- 
service components consist of the following items: 

a. Slide/tape presentation: consisting of numerous 
slides and cassette tapes dealing with factual in- 
foi'mation about hearing loss, learning implications 
of hearing impairment, vocational implications, 
testing implications and methods of communication. 

b. Video-tape: demonstrating deaf clients in learn- 
ing situations and in groups discussing counseling 
and vocat iona I needs . 

c. Cassette tapes with "deaf speech" for the partici- 
pants of the workshop to listen to and rate their 
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intelligibility, 
d. Mimeographed information and worksheets: to supply 
• information for the participants on f ingerspelling, 
diagrams, methods of communication, and suggestions 
for meeting hearing impaired students' vocational 
concerns • 

The fully developed training package is experiential in nature, 
enabling counselors to more fully understand the needs of hearing 
impaired high school students. The materials enable counselors to 
educate teachers in their home schools regarding these students' 
educational and vocational needs. This increased awareness is ex-- 
pected to provide a more meaningful learning experience for these 
handicapped students, leading to more successful career decision- 
making on their part. 



liVALUATlON 



The workshop was field tested with counselors, occupational 
specialists, and teachers of the deaf from various educational levels 
and locations in Central I'lorida. The workshop format and associated 
media components were field tested in four separate sessions, involv- 
ing five counties. The first workshop was co.nducted in Brevard (May 16, 
1979) and the second in Volusia (May 18, 1979). The third session was 
.conducted m Lake County (May 25, 1979) and the final workshop was held 
at the University of Central Florida (May 30, 1979). The final present 
tation included educators from Orange and Seminole Counties. 
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At the end of each session, an evaluation form (ref, workbook. 
Appendix t) was distributed to the participants in which their under- 
standing and reactions to the program were recorded. Forty-two partici- 
pants turned in surveys on the workshop. Five participants over the four 
presentation!! left prior to the workshop's completion without handing in 
their surveys. Therefore, a total of 47 educators participated in the 
workshopM. Data collected during field testing was compiled and 
!u*4 ess.'iry changes in the project were made based on particip/mt feed- 
hark. 

far t ir 1 p.iiu t.-sponses to a Likert-type format were compiled by 
lirm. Analysis was done on each workshop presentation. The data across 
.ill presentations was also tabulated to provide a total participant 
^♦".pon*'e to the w> 'Kshop content and format, A review of the percentage 
<1 1 r n>ijt loll l»v Item (rel. Appendix B) indicates highly positive response 

♦ • (11 i 1 V. 1 f i ( >n issues. Tlie following table represents the percentage 

• ! » f r ! t'lit 1 on oi all [>art 1 i 1 [)ant responses to each issue: 
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PARTICIPANTS' COMMENTS 
^TEM STRONGLY. AGREE AGREE NEUTPAL DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

1. Well planned and well organized 85 15 
2* Objectives clearly stated c 76 24 

3. Appropriate use of facilitators 83 17 

4. Interesting and helpful media 

components 67 31 2 

5. Effective experiential 

activities 78 20 2 

6. Helpful instructions provided 69 31 , 

7. Interesting topical discussion 85 15, 

8. Increased knowledge of hearing 

loss • 78 17 5 

9» Increase<! understanding of 

hearing impaired student needs 79 18 3 

0. Increased awareness of student 

vocational needs '68 30 2 

L» Increased interest in my ^ 

seeking further skills 67 * 26 7 

2. Take-home materials will be 

helpful in the future 79 21 

3. Overall, the workshop was a 

valuable experience 95 5 

/ > 1 / 
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The data indicates that participants viewed the workshop in 
highly positi^ve terms, with 95% of those in attendance strongly agree- 
ing that the Woikshop was a valuable experience. The responses, al- 
though very supportive of the workshop, point to a number of issues 
for further discussiou. Items four, six, ten and eleven will be indi- 
vidually discussed based on the fact that these items received less 
than a 70% participant response rate for the strongly agree choice. 
Item eight will receive individual attention because 5% of t^e re- 
spondanns recorded a neutral reaction to the statement. 

Item four sought to elicit participant reaction to the value of 
the workshop's media components. While 67% strongly agreed that the 
.media products were interesting and helpful, 31% responded with agree 
and 2% were neutral. Narrative statements made in the additional 
comments portion (item fourteen) pro\'ided specific input to this 
item. Remarks were made about vario s sections of the slide/ tape 

progressing too swiftly, with too much^nformation provided in a 

/ / 
short period of time (ref. Appendix 3). In an effort to respond to 

this feedback, the following modif legations were made in the slide/ 
tape components: 

1 . The rate of presenting content information was 

decreased . / / 

/ / 

2. Printed graphics of haj;Ic informatio^ were added 

to provide part ic ipaiits visual exposure simul- 
taneously witli the audio input. / ^ ' 
Number six attempted to get participai|'ts * opinions of the quality 
of instruction provided by the facilitators as each unit was intro- 
duced. All participants were either in agreement or strongly agreed 
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y" 
y'' . 

y' 

"that the instruction provided was helpful. The 31% response rate 

/ 

in the agree category indicates room for improvement in this area. 
Suggested areas of improvement follow: 

1. Provide a more specific statement of objectives 
at the beginning of eac.i individual component. 

2. Incorporate specific school related counseling 
situations dealing with hearing impaired students 
and specific vocational needs. 

Item eight was designed to obtain the degree of increased knowl- 
edge regarding hearing impairments. Five percent of the participants 
marked the neutral option. A number of audiologists and teachers of 
the deaf attended the workshops. The intention of the workshop was 
to provide basic information and teaching communication strategies 
to school personnel with little or no knowledge of hearing impair- 
ments. As a result, much of the information presented was expected 
to be common knowledge to professionals in the field of deaf educa- 
tion. 

Number ten sought information about increased awareness of the 
hearing impai rod student * s vocat ional needs . While 68% of the par- 
ticipants responded "strong 1 y agree" , 30% responded "agree" . This 
rate was somewhat disheartening to the program developers because 
the area of voiatlonal needs was one of the project's major objec- 
tives. However, it was believed that prior to dealing with the 
vocational needs of students, a basic understanding of the etiology 
of hearing impairments must be developed. Following an increased 
awareness of cause/of feet issues, strategies for more effective 
communication and instruction must be presented in order to insure 
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transmittance of data to the student. Only after these necessary 
components were dealt with, was it believed appropriate to explore 
the area of vocational needs. As a result, participants may have 
felt that the area of vocational needs was not completely explored. 

It is the opinion of the project developers that information 
gains in the other content areas were essential to the overall effec 
tiveness of the workshop. Participants who came to this learning 
experience expecting to focus exclusively on vocational aspects of 
a hearing impairment ray not have had their prior expectations met 
to the fullest. 

Item eleven w-^s another area with a positive, yet somewhat dis^ 
appointing, distribution. A fairly high percentage (67%) of the 
participant:s strongly agreed that they were interested in seeking 
further information and skills for working with hearing impaired 
students. However, 26% only agreed and 7% were neutral. It is 
believed that the primary factors here are: 1) many school per- 
sonnel would find it difficult to add additional time demands to 
already overloaded schedules; and 2) those participants in atten^ 
dance with expertise in the field of deaf education feel satis- 
fied with their level of expertise in the are^. 

In conclusion, overall response to the workshop format and 
materials was extremely positive with 95% of those in attendance 
strongly agreeing that the workshop was a valuable experience. 

DISSEMINATION OF PRODUCTS 

Copies of printed matcrinls were sent to all Florida county 
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school superintendents. All State University System counselor educa- 
tion programs received complete program packages. The associated 
audio/visual products are a'^ailable at cost on request for interested 
school districts, universities and programs. The Florida Department 
of Education, Division of Vocational Education received one complete 
copy of all program materials. 

All media components of the program are available through the 
University of Central Florida, For information regarding cost and 
shipping , address inquiries to : 
Director 

Instructional Resources 
Library, Suite 139 
University of Central Florida 
P.O. Box 25000 
Orlando, FL 32816 
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APPENDIX A 



TEACHER IN-SERVICE COMPONENT 



COMPONENT NUMBER: 



TITLE : Career Counseling With Hearing Impaired High School Students. 
SCHOOL/SPONSOR ; " 
CLASSIFICATION : 
NUMBER OF POINTS : 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES : This component is designed to provide counselors 
and occupational specialists with an understanding of hearing impairments. 
Participants will learn about the special needs of hearing impaired 
students regarding learning problems and career planning concerns. The 
implications of P.L. 94-142 for hearing impaired students will also be 
discussed. 

NOTE: P.L. 94-142 i.s expected to have a significant impact on co.unselors 
and occupational specialists. A larger number of special population 
students will be entering the public school system and mainstreamed 
into regular classes^ 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES : The workshop will focus on the following areas: 

1. Participants will bo able to describe the physical aspects of 
hearing impairments. 

2. Parcicipants will be able to distinguish between the reality 
and stereotypical myths about hearing loss. 

3. Participant? will he able to explain special learning problems 
related to hearing impairments; 

4. Participants will be able to demonstrate basic communication 
skills needed to effectively communicate with hearing impaired 
students. 

5. I^ar ticipants will be able to recognize appropriate vocational 
opportunities for hearing impaired s tudents . 

6. Participants will be able to identify specific aspects of P.L. 
94-142 that v elate to the p lacement of hearing impai red s tudents 
in regular class rooms . 

D ESCRIPT ION : The six-hour in-service component will be presented in an 
experiential format and includes the following items: 

1. Slide/tape presentation: consisting of numerous slides and one 
cassette tape dealing with factual information about hearing 
loss, vocational placement and learning problems experienced, 
me thods of con^muni cation . 

2. Video-tapes: demonstrating deaf clients in counseling [:Ltuations 
and in groups discussing counseling and vocational needs. 

3. Cassette tapes with "deaf speech" for the participants of the 
workshop to listen to and rate their intelligibility. 
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4, Mimeographed information and worksheets to include information 
on .signing and f ingerspelling, diagrams, methods of communica- 
tion, and suggestions for meeting hearing impaired student's 
vocational concerns and special learning problems, 

EVALUATION ; A response questionnaire will be distributed to the parti- 
cipants on which their understanding and reactions will be recorded. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR EVALUATiON; Dr, Raphael Kavanaugh 

College of Education 
University of Central Florida 
Orlando, Florida 32816 
305-275-2426 

TENTATIVE DATES: 

TENTATIVE LOCATION: 

ESTIMATED NUMBKK TO BE INVOLVED: 
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APPENDIX B 



PARTICIPANT RESPONSE DATA CHARTS 
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BREVARD COITY WORKSHOP 



WW Strongly Agree 
Agree 



I * 1 1 1 



neutral 



H 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
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VOLUSIA COUNTY WORKSHOP 

n:Ri:ENT response vs question number 

Q^^ggi Strongly Agree 
Agree 

Neutral 




12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ]1 ]2 13 
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ORANGE/SEMINOLE COUNTY WORKSHOP 

PERCENT RESPONSE VS QUESTION NUMBER 

AAAAf Strongly Agree 
■^H Agree 

Neutral 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
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TOTAL WORKSHOP 
PERCENT RESPONSE VS QUESTION NUMBER 
)0000 Strongly Agree 
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APPENDIX C 
PARTICIPANT COMMENTS BY ITEM 
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Particip a nt Comments by Item 

The workshop was well planned and well organized. 

I liked the fact that there were activities interspersed throughout. 
It kept things moving. 

Good diversification of audio/visual - kept attention. 
Perfect - not too long, not too short. 
Variety of activities; very good; well timed. 
The informal approach was pleasant. 

Overall good - needs a few improvements which will come with experience 
Some work still needs to be done in smoothing the transitions. 
The group worked well with the staff to make it easier. 
V/as well planned, perhaps at first moved a little too fast. 
The workshop objectives were clear. 
Could be explained more in detail. 

Repetition of the objectives and perhaps a summation of major points 
at conclusion might be worthwhile. 

Especially the objective of understanding the impaired individual. 
The use of workshop tacilitators was appropriate. 
Nice how everyone interacted. 
Well selected. 

Don't understand this statement. 
Highly informed and informative. 
. All did o.k. 

The most was made from what was on hand. 

Nice variety - more than 1 loader - attention getting/keeping. 
The component overviews (Slide/ tapes) were interesting and helpful. 

Tapes needed to be slowed down as far as speaking rate is concerned. 
We just felt the speaking was a bit fast. 
Too fast of presentation. 
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Showed a student wearing a behind the ear aid and were talking about 
in the ear. Also showed a conductive loss wearing a body aid. 

Some slides don't agree with text of tape. 

Could move slower and sound could be cut down and slowed. 

Effectively used. 

At times a bit repetitious. 

Excellent quality - visually and auditorily. 
Especially video tape of classroom situation. 
Needs work. 

Cood clear viewing and excellent instructions. 

Interesting but as stated before, moved fast at first. 
The activity groups helped clarify my thinking. 

Provided a good experience. 
. A group activity involving the family unit would be interesting. 

Fun activities. 
. Yes . 

To a high degree. 

They lielped the most. 

Very j'^ood. 

Very definitely. 

Croups were a little too small, I thought. 
The participation of the group was one of the highlights. 
And permitted group interaction; good activites. 
Yes, quite helpful. 
The instr .'tic^n directed by the facilitators helped introduce each unit. 
There were 3 mistakes w!ien labeling the parts of the ear. 
This was well done,, I thought. 

Comments made during the conference should assist in improving the 
presentation prepared for finished product. 
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Couldn't liavo boon bettor. 

A little vague, but comprehensible. 
I found the topical discussions interesting. 

Brought a good many new concepts. 
. I learned a lot of things that I didn't know. 
1 know more about hearing impairments because of this workshop. 

I knew it already but it was presented clearly. 

. Well.... I always want to know more. 

. Very definitely! 

Definitely Informative and made me aware of their problems which we 
take for granted. 

I hadn* t thought about some things until today. 
A lot morel 

Which will be helpful to me the job. 

Pd like to attend more of these whenever possible. 

Re: vocational education. 

A lot of areas 1 was not aware of. 

I have a better understanding of the needs of hearing impaired students 
because of this workshop. 

. Yes! Yes: 

Enlightening. 

1 h;ive been enliRhtenedl 

Several good specific and matched points were made. 

If I ever run across this type of situation, I'd feel more at ease 
because of the workshop. 

1 

Yes but only broad but vague. 

This workshop has increased my awareness of the vocational needs of the 
hearing impaired students. 

More information on job awareness activities needed for counselors? 

Could be stressed more and other agencies brought in. 
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Very much so. 
. Would like to attend a series of these types. 
Had fair idea of this already. 
No doubt. 

I am interested in seeking further information and skills in dealing with 
the needs of the 1. earing impaired student. 

. Would like to have this workshop for Volusia County Elementary Counselors 
next October - will contact. 

Would like to take a sign language course. 

Yes.' Would like to attend a series of these types. 

. Believe this stimulated my interest in acquiring more knowledge in 
this area. 

If time permits, I'd like to get more involved. 

. Yes, there are a lot of aspects, especially emotional, that I would like 
to know. 

The materials provided will prove helpful to me in the future. 
I'll share info. 

. Haven't looked them over yet - i certainly imagine they will be helpful. 

I needed this awareness in working with my clients. 

Some of the best I've run across. 
Overall, I found the workshop a valuable experience. 

Teachers should be involved. 

1 would like to have a follow up workshop involving employment 
opportunities and needs. 

Definitely. 5 

i 

Will prove very helpful in the future. 1 
Clad I came. Thanks. 
I think everyone else did also. 
. At first, I thought It may not pertain a lot to the mental health field. 
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14. Additional comments: 



The packet of information was most helpful. I like the idea of being 
able to concentrate fully on what was going on without having to worry 



Few suggestions on the section of hearing loss and aids: 'When vou are 
dis cussing conductive losses^>you show pictures of kids with hearing 
aids which isn't really accurate. Also, is that a slide picture of 
an all-in-the ear aid? It didn't look like one to me. Also, please 
check the anatomy. I really didn't see the need for that section anyway. 
A general discussion of the 3 major parts of the ear and where the type 
of hearing lor occurs. Thanks so much - very informativel 

. Hor.efully, workshops like this will, be a beginning of better public 
ecucation. Thank youl 

Music sometimes too loud; some parts too fast. Bone conduction aids - 
should that be included? Another slide or two on audiogram dealing 
with frequency, decibel, etc. if this is to be used without facilitators 
like you. Fix diagram of ear in folder so stapes Is spelled correctly 
and so malleus is not connected to semicircular canals (maybe also use , 
"tympanic inembrane" for eardrum?) or is Tymponum what is used now....? 
Enjoyed it immensely.' 

Pre- and post-test items - I believe y/3 was not specifically answered 
in today's activities, especially regarding dates and percentage. 
ill seems to include 2 questions that could have different answers. 
//8 is ambiguous. //9 - to change ALL buildings to accommodate ALL 
exceptionalities seems unreasonable. (a house is a building, for example) 
I feel the workshop experience adds to my effectiveness as a counselor. 
Thanks, / 

Hcduce rate of speech on 1st tape. Reduce volume of music on all tapes. 
Use arrows- to poini out ear parts on slides. Informal i'ui is concise and 
well presented. Don't reiterate media presentatl ^.a with lecture. Relate 
the presentation a bit more to counseling or en-^jhasize the role counselors 
can play in working v . th classroom teachers. Need for specific information/ 
techniques ror car^u i ounscllng. 

Highly inforrpjuivi . Really stimulated my thinking in this area. 
Great jab. 

Workshop s/as excellent. 

The lirst non-verbal activity had some skips that weve difficult as a 
first time exercise - limitation with non-verbal communication - the 
national teachers convention. 

I enjoyed the workstiop - wish our entire faculty could experience it. 
We need more follow up and feedback in this area 



about taking notes. 




Need for slowing tape. Som^ of answers on tests were not clarified by 
information presented. 
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KxceUert ~ team ef fort. Would like it done again in BrevardI 
KKc<rllent [^rt^^ram - very helpful- y 

Kn joyed LH?etlng each facilitator. The workshop was organized in a 
productive ano interesting manner. Thank you for coming, 

It*s a Joy to meet people who have such compassion for the deaf. 

Feel I have gained so much knowledge about a subject I didn't know 

much about. Excellently prepared. Liked the slide tape video presentation 

especially. That gave me a lot of insight into the many problems of 

the hearing impaired, 

Vrrv valuable and helpful. This had made me more aware of the needs of 
ht-arlng impaired students especially in the field of vocations. Very 
well put togetherl 

Definitely one of the BEST workshops 1 have participated inl Good workll 
*>n e most interesting workshops I've attendedl 

This M«iB a totally new experience for me. It is the type of thing that 
never gets considered unless a specific incident or need comes to light, 
I appreciate the opportunity to attend and feel the workshop has been 
highly beneficial and informative. It's evident that much time and 
effort has been given to the development of the program, and should be 
a v.reat success! 

;.lad I came. Anticipate further experiences of this sort. Lines are 
far too Hm al 1 for my handwriting technique. Would like to have wtitten 
rTiori'. Hc»Wfver, 1 feel highly enlightened! 

\\\K' rf>mmun lea 1 1 on hetwot'n the* Instructors and the group was outstanding. 
All w{trkMh()ps s^iouLd ht- presented on this level, 

I rr.ill> llkt' th<' paco. I didn't have time to gee bored or sleepy and 
l»:itl .1 It'iinlnv, fxjxTlence to boot, 

I)r.)wln^'. of ear iin/Llear. Suggest either shading or color copy. Recorded 
sjH I ' 1 1 1 1 X) fast, 

(his Is »)nly roncluslve up to and excluding the last hour of the seminar, 
i>n tht' wlM>le, It was a very j^ood presentation and material very helpful, 
Wm.j)() llkt' more information on the deaf and mental health. 
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WORKSHOP FORMAT 

c 

8:45 I. Introduction 

A. Welcoming remarks and staff introductions 

B. Overview of the workshop schedule and format 

1, Mixture of experiential activities and presentation of 
information 

2. Workshop modules to be covered: 

a. Hearing loss (general information) 

b. Amplification equipment 

c. Deaf speech 

d. Communication with hearing impaired students 

e. Implications for learning 

f. Vocational/career implications 

9:00 C. Warm-up activity: Deafness and its impact on my favorite 

activities 

1. Distribute a 3 x 5 index card to all participants. 

2. Participants each list the five activities that give them 
the most joy in their lives. 

3. Form groups of 4-7 people each. 

4. Each group member shares Iheir list with the small group 
by reading the lists individually. 

5. Small group discussion on how deafness would effect the 
activities listed. Hach group records the major effects on 
newsprint'. 

6. Large group sharing 

a. Groups report on chcir major effects lists. 



these stereotypes and myths briefly. 



10:00 
Break 

10:15 II. 



H;00 III. 



7. Return to small groups to develop "I learned . . /' 

statements or "I was surprised that I . . /' statements 
based on the activity. 
D. Slides //1-47. Introduction (//1-35) and P.L. 94-142 (//36-47) . 

Question and answer period. Issues usually discussed here 

include clarification on due process, individualized education 

plan, and least restrictive environment. 

Hearing losses and amplification equipment. 

A. Introduction to hearing loss and amplification equipment. 
Specific areas covered include: 

1. Types of hearing loss 

2 . Causes of hearing loss 

3. Location of hearing ioss within the ear 

4. Types of heai ing loss commonly occurring in school age 



5. Explanation of pitch and frequency 

B. Hearing loss slides // - . 

C. Amplification slides // - . 
I). Question and answer period. 

E. Introduction to "(letting Through: A Cuide to Better Understanding 

of the Hard of Hearing". (audio tape segment) 
Deaf Speech 

A. Introduction to deaf speech: 
1. Character is cics ^ ^ 




hearing impaired 



ERIC 



B. Introduction to audio tape and^activity relating to speech: 

1. Participants will be presented with four segments of deaf 
speech. The first two parts will be one sentence statements. 
The third part will be a t\ro to three minute uninterrupted 
discussion. The fourth segment will be one sentence. 

a. Play segment one. Participants write their understanding 
of the sentence. The written messages are read within 
the small groups. Comparisons are made and accuracy 
discussed . 

b . Play segment two. Repeat (a) above . 

c. Play segment three. Participants briefly note the topic 
of discussion. Read and compare within small groups., ^ 

d. Play segment four. Repeat (a) above. 

2. Discussion of learnings and reactions. Focus discussion 

on the need to allow the deaf student to talk uninterrupted 
for a few minutes. This time will allow the listener an 
opportunity zo become more familiar with the student's 
unique speech pattern. 
11:30 IV. Communication strategies 

A. Charades activity. Small group format. 

1. Kach person gets n message card. The card has an urgent 
information request. The participant must communicate the 
message to the small group without using words. Group members 
attempt to guess the message as in the party game "Charades". 
A number of suggested message card situations are included 

at the end of the workshop format section. 

2. Process issues to discuss in small groups: 

a. Reaction to communicating without words in a crisis. 



b. Feelings toward those who did not understand their 
message . 

c. Implications for your behavior when relating to hearing 
impaired students in school. 

d. Your thoughts about what others observing you act this 
message out thought about you as a person. 

B. View communication strategies slides // 

C. Creation of a sign (signs) for each participant using their name 
or other aspects of their life. Develop a sign or series of 
signs that communicates who you are to the other participants. 
This sign will be shared with your group members when we return 
from lunch. 

12:00 
Lunch 

v 

1:00 V. Share personal sign. Implications for learning. 

A. Introduction and content presentation; to contain the following 
issues : 

1. F.arly effects on learning related to hearing loss. 

2. Language development and its relationship to learning 
capacity. j' 

i. The effects of teacher and peer behaviors on learning for 
the hearing impaired. 

B. View learning implications slides // 

C. Abstract language and idiom simulation activity. 

1. Ai)Stract language: Two members of each small group are 
given the abstract work definition cards. They both 
privately read the cards and then conduct a brief conversation, 
using the words. The conversation is directed at the total 
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p.'iri I flptJtc In t lif I'onvorsation dc-spItc their " l)L;norancG** . 
Words and definitions; typed on one side of a 3 x 5 
index card. 

fronk * development poflot = agree 

stroflink = intelligence wosmosk = factor 

ramfot = crucial smok-trop ^ self concent 

trastod = achievement 
b. Dialogue: 1) The fronk (development) of a student* s 
stroflink (intelligence) is a ramfot (crucial) part of 
their trafitod (achievement) level. 

2) Yes, 1 poflot (agree). The stroflink 
(Intelligence) of a student Is also a key wosmosk (factor) 
in their smok^-trop (self concept) fronk (development). 

3) And what do you think (turning to a "deaf*' 
group member) ? 

4) What do you think is the ramfot (crucial) 
part of one's stroflink (intelligence) trastod (achievement) 

2. Idiom I tt'ms : 

ii. Explain problems of idioms for hearing impaired students. 
i>. Kxamplt's of Idioms: 

(1) I'm tied up at the office. 

(2) Hand in your paper. 

(3) Uun up to the principal's office. 

(4) Uun for student council office. 

(5) Don't jump to conclusions. 

e. C;onerate as many confusing school idioms as possible. 
Process the experience with "1 felt . . ." and "I learning . . 
statements. 



1:50 VI. Vocational implication: 

A. Introduction and content presentation; to include the following 
issues : 

1. Career aspirations of hearing impaired students 

2. Expanding awareness of career options 

3. Cuidance/classroom activities to more adequately prepare 
hearing impaired students for the ;'ob search process 

B. View vocational implications s lides // 

C. Small group activity: * 

1. Divide into groups of 5-6 people. 

2. Kach group is presented with a work situation problem card 
(ex. typist who cannot hear the carriage bell). Examples 
oT work situation problem cards are provided at the end 

of the workshc*p format section. 

3. Groups are to individually develop creative solutions to 
the problem. Share solutions with total group. 

A. Process: I)i: rss role of counselors/educators in educating 
e:np lowers regarding the capabilities of hearing impaired 
students as (speetive employees. 

2:20 
Break 

2:30 VII. Testing inipJ i cat Lons : 

A. IntrocUict i(jn ■\vi\ content presentation 

1. Main difficulties in testing of the hearing impaired: 
;u Verbal iinture of the instructions 

b. Vf^rbnl nature of test content 

c, Stanuardized on normal hearing population 



2, Importance of appropriate test selection 

a. Consideration of current achievement level 

b. Consideration of unique needs of the population to be 
tested 

c. Method of feedback for the results 

\ 3, Suggested strategies to maximize test performance of hearing 

impaired students, 

B, View testing implications slides 

C, Discussion 
3:00 VTTT, Closure and summary 

A, l*(>sL-Lest 

B, Workshop evaluation 

C, Closing remarks 
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CHARADE MESSAGE CARDS 



You are going on a trip to visit relatives. You are at the train station. 
You need to know exactly what time the train leaves for Boston and which 
pliiU'orm to go to for boarding. 



You are a diabetic. You are spending the day at Disneyworld and feel you 
are having an insulin reaction. You need some food (orange juice and 
crackers) to counteract thc^ reaction. 



You and your friend Iiave gono sliopping at the local mall. Your friend 
suddenly faints. You need someone to call for an ambulance. 



You are studying at the library. Your head begins to hurt terribly and 
you need an aspirin and a glass of water. 



You are on vacation Ln California. You find that your American Express 
money orders are missing. You need someone to call the company to reissue 
them. WHAT WIl.I. YOU DO?? 



You are attending the National Teachers Conference in a strange city. You 
arrive by bus. You know that the Civic Center is located downtown somewhere 
near the bus depot. You need to know which way to go to find it. 



You have been shopping and return to your car to find it has been hit. 
You need to notify the police. 



Someone has stolen your purse and beat you up. You must tell the police 
and describe your assailant. 



WORK SITUATION PROBLEM CARDS 



You have taken typing in school and have become pretty good at it. The 
only problem you have is in aligning the margins. You are unable to 
hear the bell ring. A local business has offered you a job typing forms. 
To do so, you must be able to keep the margins straight. How can you 
solve your problem so that you can take the job? 



You like working on machinery. You have read a great deal about air 
conditioning and think you would like to go into air con-'i tioning repair. 
Your shop teacher tells you that you will not be able to hear the motor 
to analyze or troubleshoot problems. How can you overcome this barrier 
so that he will allow you to study air conditioning repair? 



There is a job opening at the local pizza place. You really need the job 
and would like to work there. The job requires you to take orders and 
ring up sales. You do not lip read well. . How could you manage to take 
orders? 



You are in the counselor education program at the university. Part of 
your job is supervising undergraduate students in counseling situations 
by use of audio--visual equipment. The students are counseling in small 
rooms and you are monitoring them on a screen in the monitor room. You 
cannot hear what is being said through the earpiece. How can you overcome 
this? 



Ycj nre .i doctor and deal with patients who are not deaf. You lipread 
pretty well, hut feel that you might miss some important details in 
their treatment. How can you compensate for your hearing loss and provide 
maximum care for your patients? 
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PARTICIPANT WORKBOOK 



p. tow nre some Matetnents nbout handicapped students. Indicate™*, 
in the nianks provided whether you tee I the statements are true or f^fee 
tr, . i'Z •^•''■"^'P^*'?9 in this workshop, you will have an aooprtunity ' 
to take th. son/.-.y again to evaluate your understanding of concepts 



J. Special attention needs to be given to handicapped students 
They should be sheltered from the normal life experiences." 



_2. Mainstreaming is the integration of handicapped students Into 
regular classrooms, 

_3. In 1968. an amendment of the Vocational Educational Act of I963 
allocated 10 percent of the state's vocational education funds 
for programs for the handicapped students. 

Jt. Mainstreaming means that all handicapped students should be 
educated in the regular classroom. 

_5. The Education for All Children Act provides that education be 
provided in the "least restrictive environment." 

_6. Employers may not question an applicant about his handicap. 

_7. Community involvement does not affect the handicapped.. 

_8. Mainstreaming can help teachers deal with children with special 
needs in Lhc regular classroom by providing alternatives. 

_9. Only building that are currently being built must provide access 
for handicapped persons. It would be unfeasible to change the 
buildings that are already in existance. 



MA I NST KI£AMIN6 



rho fn! lowing i) I t «Miit^n I s provide a summciry of what it is important 
to remember aoout the ma i ns t rcnmi nq concept. 



MAINSTRFAMING: 



1. Key words in ma i ns L ream i ng are most appropriate education 
and leas t r ust r i (. r i ve env i ronmen L . 

2. The educational needs ot all children are considered rather 
than classifying and separating out all children who have 
a handicap or diSribility. 

3. Alternatives to help teachers serve children with special 
needs arc provided by ma i ns t reami ng. 

k. Resource people such us special education teachers, methods 
and materials specialists and resource room teachers are 
used to provide the extra help handicapped children may need, 

5. General education and sp»^cial education teachers and staff are 
combined to provide equal opportunities for all children. 



MAINSTREAMING DOES HOT: 

1. All children in special classes are not to be returned to regul 

2. Children with special needs are not expected to remain in 
recjular clas >roenis vMlhoui the suppjort services they need, 

3. The neetis of the children for specialized programs are not 
i gnorcd . 

4. It does not c os I le^:.s to mainstream children rhan it dofes to 
provide separate education. 



DI.At flLSl> AIIU IMCI.KAIJONS FOf. MA INSTREAMING 

hy 

!<"'■ I y II Knsr>ii 

-on. opiiMl <).>v,>lopii„>nl ,,ncl . , H.iim,,, ,<■,, i i on skills tor normal children 
^>• ^priHliKis ol tin. "unwrilirn (. ur r i c u I urn. " Mervi;i G.irr.tson. in an 
^i.tM I, ,n iho .),„.. 19// D.,2l_AnK:, icon explains that o{t of the 8,760 
».--^urs ,,ov.,Mc in lull only 720 hours or 81 arJ actually spent 

.'vu'h In ^""^"■"^^'^ by vacation, sleping. boob-tube 

v.U>hin. . ,no.,|... I „n.l so, i.,| .urivilios. and pJr- i n terac t , on 

" loniribulc's to the uLr i tter, cur r i - 

'I I. nniiM, ilul l.oco„,L... ihr building b^locks of a ba- 
_M. --.I.u,,!,.,,, f,„M,,,l s. hnolin.) only s.-rvcr to dcvelbp and refine this 
for norn.,,lly h.sM in,, .hil<h..n. In .i speech o t. ihe Michigan School, 
G.uroi.on noul.Ml Mtniy '.,,-c\c Coim.ncje r . "I I is ihe con«iiunity (family 
farm. .,ovornmnrU. pl.i^,|round . rhurclu-s, labn, unions, newspapers, radio 
and t.-lev.sion) wh i eh ^.er I ..m.s the major job of education, not the 
schools." "So," G.ini '.son .oniinucd. "for the dejf child, where is the 
con.T,un.ty? Nine i im..s oul ol u,n Ihe hearin.j community is a physical 
prt'scncf but ,1 iii>>iil,il L) lonkncs ." 

PL 9i*-1'4? RequKilions (l'->7b) proposes to define hearing loss ab follows- 
D.Ml nicMtis d hcviiii..| I ipjiriiicnt which is so severe that a 
'hiUl's hi itinq is n..n fun( lional for ihe purpose of edu- 
i. 1 1 ioii,! I pL'i t oriii.ini (■ ," 

'''ii'L'Lo'._biL''U/iy iii^ Hib hca- ng iitipa i i nienC . whether permanent 
or fluclucjting, which .idvcisi'ly dfreels a child's educa- ' 
tion.il ptM lorm.incf . . ." (Section 121a.' ) 

Ii must he kept in ,nin>l ih,ii .l.,,lnoss is the handicap that a I I ows a ^ 
'"'-'f I. -h.x.i I, ,.r - te without permitting him access 



to If, niLMnin.,. "Uuy^.^ruui i,„pair;-d child is in a minority milieu-- 
soi Lilly ,ui(l in Loiiiiufiii j t <i 1 ion" 

In o M.iu.l.ir pnbli.. s. .ooi.thc biLu<ilion of the deaf child cannot be 
coMipor.d with th.,1 of i!u. i.lin.l „r or t hop.nli r ■ 1 | y handicapped child 
bec.iuse the bhml u, or I hop. >l i . o I I y h.i nd i (. jppe d . ,ld can hear what is 
going on .,, ,un.l hi,„. 11,.. simi.le f.u t is th.il the deaf child does not 
h<Mr. The n,,,, I u >, i j „ r, (his ,ire se 1 f -ev i (ion t ..,d far-reaching. 

PL 3U-\U2 inclu.k s in the s( upe ol odue.uioncl performance not only 
.H.i.lemK ..chiev.Mi,, Mt , but ,,lso social adaption, and prevoca t i ona 1 . vo- 
c.Uion.il, psyi hoiiui toi , tind sell-help skills. 

Y^' 'I'Mf.ihil l , pl.ue.l in .1 reguUr classrootr (the so-called 

^(-•^'^^ <-^-u n t iK'v . nvl r,,nmeiii) he moy not only miss out on the academ- 

' ^ 'i ■>lso iIk soLial dnd eiiiotional mileus. Is sitting with 

the rami ly at the dinner table, while mentally isolated and not com- 
prehending, being ,n the least restrictive environment? Is belonging 
to the yearbook club, ytt not participating in discussions or contri- 
buting to the devel.j|.,„ent of the publication, the least restrictive 
environment? Is oatm.i lunch nione surrounded by hearing classmates 
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hcMrin, i„,p„i,.„„ ,MI,lr,.n „..„.„»r U no 1 g"' ?^ ; "J-,""^, 

ni'ror,,;,:;',;:;;:"""- ^- '^^rc'i^^riTii'- 

/ 

s;l:':J:i"::./'''^ ^"^-^ ^" '"^^'^^^-^ -'^ - desirabinty of .nain- 
I . Puonlal . oncrn .jnrl dc-.-ire for normalcy 
^ .•oU.,.,onal ..iMCMors in public schools who are unaware 
-f Lh.. ....... ,,u. but wlu. feel th. obligation to 

..II clMldr..n in th. ir disiricts 
3. A-sun,piion t lu, .. n.n i n. t ream i ng is less cosily. (Actually 

':;::::i;;;;\7"7;r'''?' '^-"^^'^ ^'-^j^'v s ecL^ti id 

he .i.. . ' " .ncid...nce of deafness, will not 

r.onf^.once of txc-c u t i vrs of American Schools for the Deaf h.. 

. yo. .hend uu. .3,b.n.. with each olhj' h ough s o^en 

(Nv''^j;o,': -'^l^^^'HL ' ^.r_lloarjn^^ Chi Idrcn and Youth 

<a 1^ ic a r ; ^^'■^^■'■'■^ fr om the literature 

ty sorui Slab h.y. ,,:,,chcr ,u,d pec- r n 1 1 i tude and acceptance, 
:!:i:-rl:Z' ' — supportive :dmini;tration. 

tl<nras .mkI M..r. , II ,u,|,,..s. that th. c h 11 d may respond we I 1 in an 
... -m, ud s,.,,.,,, .f M.. I„llc.wing q.cs.t ions for,,u la teS by Br I n 
r ; - -T -';^-'^-'^:^-''^J. Deve!o£n.c.U. in the Education ..f.:: 

n.,if c.,n bi .jnswrnJ lu the u f i i , mn t i vt; : " 

1. Does the |.u,.il use tho receptive and expressive skills of 

■ ~:rw'"^'"'''^T'""^'^ --ding.and 
wr.tinc,} w. M ..,n,H,.,l, lo function successfully in a' requ ar 
Class pro(|raniV ^ 

2. Are the pupil's sociji and emotional maturity levels 

3 Can the pupil .lirect his atl.-ntion to tie assigned work 
and Follow the .l.rections .,iven for doing the work? 
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^4. i> Ihc rfwmlcu rl.v.s nirr) I Imr'n I siiu M -noiicjh '>u thdl the 
roacher will hjve cin <if)(>or t iin i ty to devote some of his rime 
-to holpiiig (hr iUwi 
h i s |)i 1)1) Iciii'.V 
5. Wi It Jh(' ilc.il or 
in I hr i tMjii I c\ r c I .is 
iLricher's face when 



'»rv(i('Iy h.ird of hcnrlng pupil solve 



M'vrrrly h,i rd of hearing pupil be seated 
lium so I ha I he has a good view of the 
insiiuclion is being given and of 



the 



pupils' fat.-. whcr>. Ihey arr speaking? Will sound amplifi- 
cation be provided if the pupil can profit from its use? 

6. An- the parents and otla-r members of the family inter- 
estiV i,havin(| ih** dra f nv severely hard of hearinq pupil 
assitjned to .i roqutar class to I he extent of helping him 
with his hoiiK- ..ssiM,mu-nf.? Will ih^y help him develop 
solut ions rnr ounlrrrd in adjuMinr) to the regular cla.s 
environ nt? 

7. Arc-thi* pupil's <.,nriden(,<* in his ability to function 
sut((.s slul !y in reqnl.n class and his determination to do 
so Mi f Mil v-n t I y tj I (M I ■'^ 

^' willing .,nr« rcs.scnably c^^v^^i^ bp assicned 

requLir classcr, \ur i ns t rui t i on 

9. Is t:,c pupi I ' s ajWJJXy-rrrn'i'arii, as indicated by h i s 
tesj^ scores, eivciaM*' «m .ibove t he_.i vera^t—i^P'thc-pTIpTTT" m 
the rr<jular i lass/ ^ 

10. Is t Ik- juipjaJ-'T-cTij f>ru>.loqica I .ige within two ye.ars of 
avjii-rrrnr a<je nf ihc pnpiis in the retjulai t Lis ? 
W't' pupils in ih,. rrijulai class accept tli. deaf 

or srvrrvly hard ol lit-.,rin.| pupil .is .i member- of the- class 
and will tin/ <)iv(: him ihi- sainr cons i dera t i on the y expect 
t o »| i ve e.j(.h ol In - I 

I'.kIk r- oi (I,. lequl.M- class iiiJoj-mcKWrTiTTding. 
llh- prolMems l.nrd by . i |^upJX-i-*--^^ -rc-T^^ L,c|< or 

SL'vere l(jss ul J^jj,4^tq-- .ind is thr- lrach(M w i i 1 i ru] and 
prepai^<Mt_Li^^pTT)y f ns i ni( li ona 1 practices and proceximtfT' 
.J'lrrrr should hr iiro'.i In I pi ill to [lie pUpil? ^ ^^^ 



to 



From I h.' p... e.-(lMH,^Jj-.^i-T7^( becomes rvidenl t haU^^trTTTi t importance 
IS p l.u .-.Ijjn ^ndtTT)! y ,,n,l ^ f Mntmin i » .i t i (Jii s k>JJ s .fs key f, I o r s for 
s^aLC'-.-rlTiT in,, insi MsiMiin^. , Coun4-lt''rs'r77^rch suppcirts th<> fact that 
lipreadiiui ijju.unly 1jr.es. .wr,rk, that pielincjually and profoundly deaf 
ch.Mn;)) f.iT.ly all. MM ..ui,n.,| speeeli, ..nd thai Iw s n" f nq i ds rannut 

I hi Id Immi iinl dtscr iniinate sp.-ei h riMi iMlly. Thus, 
ma ins t ICS)!,, in.) ...ems I.. 1... v i . ,1, 1 e . , I I e rna I i ve fui Lhos..- c hi 1 dren 

'^'>' ^ Ill's mtsifjJ^J.uit file prelin- 
■ hM un..ijJ^^^jJJ'y^ri.' I eq<j ( 0(1 to special 



vnth iiiLkd Co Tiiriilti/i I li.,iiin,| (, 
qua I ly and piol ound I y dc.i I , h i | , 
schoo 1 s? 



Not so. s.jys llnhu.nl) ( pr/M . h, tip. ||(,|(.nmb Ma i n s t reaming Mode ^ tota 
communis, rl ion .md ni-i l^i .m i i on ..| inle.prelers render hearinq, speech, 
and I ipre.idinij r.n. down the list of t he c r i t c r ia for the selection of 
children to be ma i ns t re.mied al the Sterck School in Delaware. When 
selected \nr ma i ns I re.wii i .uj , the de.i I child is put in a class with hear 
mg children only wIpmi he has I n I or ~ i n te r pre t e r who renders into 
signs what I he H'<|Ml.if < Ki'-smujh. leacJier s.iys . 
also helps I he deal and |,..,iin() •hildten in (Ix 
tcsiminq U() wilh I h< i.M)nlai It'.Khei. ihu 



I h e I n I o r - I n t e r p re t e r 
class by totor i ng or 
inst Mfl ot beirKj dumped into 
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<i cLr.s will) il) hc.ii iiMj i.lnMicn .md nol hriii.) ihh- lo under •» Ijnd the 
ICdchtM", Itu- dc.il (liiid i\ (|ivtn Ihc ncLi'-.s^n y ^u|)J)^M I , i.e.. the in- 
Iripri' I i iu( .ind liiloi iiMi iu't'd,'d to cimI)!*; iiiin Id <|ki\|) .md kcop up wilh 
c lass r noin .u I i v i I i . 

Add i t i oriel My, I n itMis i vi^ or i lmi I ti I i on , i nscrv i ce I ro i n i , manua I commu- 
nication c lasses , special services, and suppor I personnel are routinely 
provided to the royul.ir- IcMcheis and hearincj cliildren in order to fa- 
cilitate mo Ins I I eaminij for th(.' deal. In this model, it is not the deaf 
child who must fit the sysLeiii, but rather the program that must meet 
the chi Id's ne.;cl«,. 

The National Educalion Assoc i tj ( i on takes an advocacy view on mainstream 
ing, but has spelled out Lfie ci rcums Lances undi.-r which it should occur 
Its position is staled in I Ik- followlncj Resolution 75-2/ as passed by 
the 19/5 KepiC'beiUal ive Assembly: 

The National Lduiallon Association will sup()orl mainslream- 

inq KrHid i ( .ippi-d slu(fenLs only wlien: 

a. It prnvld»'s ,1 r.ivoral)le learnint} ex,)««i ii'iuc Ijolh for 
handicapped .md for requ Lu" sltuU-nls. 

b. KcM|ulai- and speci.jl liMc liei s .jrid udini n i s t ra I or !.har(^ 
u(|ually in i I pl.mnlnrj and imp 1 ciiien I .j I i cmi . 

c. Rr-qij|.]r .ind s[)e( iai teachers are pce[).i i <;»i I or these 
ro I es . 

d. Appropriate instructional material^-, suppor i. i \ ^ s cer- 
vices, and pupij^^personne I servicers are provided for the 
teacher and I he handicapped student, 

e. Mod i 1 i I .1 1 i ons are in.ide in » l.iss :.i/c, schedti t i lu] , «jrid 
x,ui r Icu I uiii disitjn to ac c oiiiinoda t e flu- Jiifliiuj dcn.and*- th.jt 
rna i ns t re.sini i n() creates. 

f. Theru is a sy s I ein.i i I ( rvriluation cind rtpoMiny ot pro- 
»jrani deve I opmen I s . 

<). Ade(|ua(e ,idd i I i oii.i I linulinij .mil resources arc provided 
tor ma i ns 1 itMiii i ruj and .irt used exclusively tOr that pur- 
pos.'. (Nl A briel" ini) M.-tih./ I9/1>) 

INI^L^J.iJJiAL :P-LA€:^^^^^ the r,-dln.j criteria enter 

the pic tun when pla(«Mn.*ni (!<■» jsions .ire iii.idc usu.illy by the CORE 
evaluation team, or .ilui Ifie (fiild'-. rjo.il-. and -^.pecial needs' are iden- 
tified in his I nd i V i du.i I i /i;d Lduc.jfional f'MXjuiiii. Tile community, 
scliool-., -md usouit.". imi.l .ilstj he i nvts t i ted to ile.termine v/hether 
tliey f.an Jil llie 1)111 in hrms ol lii.fiimj I hr di-.j f child's education- 
til, social, .ind emolion.il neetis . 

It would be impossible to come up wilh ha id acd last rules for de ter- 
mini ncj whici) eiluf .1 1 i oiui I pl,ict'menls wou I tl b( apf)ic)pr i a te for which 
kinds of hearifuj imp.iiied cliildren without l.jkin(j into consideration 
the assels .mil I i,jbi lilies of" t lie individual (hi Id, his family, his 
comnuinity. .md the diiriient edn( d I i uuti 1 a I tern i lives on the contin- 
uum. To do so oilu rwi-.e wou hi imf)ly pi()f)hecjes bceu-d on labels. 

Mainsrre.' ninr| is but one of the many options which have been identified 
in providing opiim.)! servi<es to all h.ind i capr>»-.'. chiMien. PL 9^-1^2 
says th.it j)ro(jiams die not .irbitrarily ehosen i rofu amoncj those on the 
cont i nuiim~-but rather- pisKjr,jms will l>e provided which are appropriate 
to the individual needs of individual t-hildren. 
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THE STUDENT AND. FACTORS THAT CAN CONJRIBUTr. 



TO A POSITIVE SELF CONCEPT 



iht-re riif* various appro^iches to viewing individual development. This 
irii.1uJ'.:h emphasis on the physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
Jt'velop..«=»nt of the individual. This handout will focus on the role of^ 
the teacher in the development of the student. It is rtrognized that 
there are other social Influences in the life of the student Including 
peers, family, neighbors, and others. However, the role of the teacher 
ib of utmost importance, since the classroom is a place from which 
yQun9 ^pc'op 1 L' tjel 1 Ounchi I i un , support, and' oss i s tance . 1 n becoming inde- 
pf'ndcnl 

ru'rt)is ih<i\ cjn Interlorc with the development of tht- child's positive 
cofi.^rpt and f^ctor^ that can contribute to ,i positive bO 1 f concept 
wi II ho <l i sciissod . 

£j1c tpj b rhdi Interfert^- With The Develcpment Of A Posit ive Self Concept 

Ihc piihlic school ycrjr. represent a period when t lie individual is 
-^earrhifi'i for idt?ntity, direction, and struggling with dependent and 
I ndi^penvlt-n I ffelin'js. 

During rhis staqe of development, the young person seeks a lot of feed- 
back from t hr inunod i a I e onv i ronment . Teachers play an important role 
in hr'Ipintj the btudcnl deli-rmine direction, and they i nf I uonce«« the 
child's sc^t concept. The reochers' reactions jnd actions toward the 
sludfrit (.in iM thtM ,jssisi oi hinder positive soc.inl, emotional, and 
i'-iv, llf'< !iial tK.'vt' 1 opinerj t . 

In » 'or k I riH \.i t h stinlc^nl-., llu^ most frequent reason;* for teijche r/ch i I d 
i t' f .i r i on .li 1 1) |) I ob i I ms a re ; 

1. Ov'c r ()rr)ti'» liv-'iiivs. Ill is denies the youruj piTson I ht^ Ofipor ( on i ty 
li» i- ( L-n< «• hi './her environment, N'orn I roin mi i M . . !-.rs , and enjoy 

Ml( I O '» Sr . 

t.i'k (;l V ommun i to t i SeUveen lejcht?r lUui '.tii<l.«nt. Commun i c.i t i on i 
hclv/j 111 I ho i^'.tLhuT diid child exists less .iiid Ir-^s. Therefore, 
ih*> y()ijnij jjrrson I •> unoblc to comnmnicate tct^liiiqs oncl needs to 
'Ik u.'ih hcM . Fc r iho student, this is ,i l. iiur v-yln ri ihey need dis- 
(ii-»'.ion ,in(l ror.wt'rs to qiic-^lions r«'Lja rd i iicj ,jc L.<'ptob 1 niid unoc- 
' I .lb I f bt'h.i V i or*- . SO'. I ri I i 2a t i on -jkills, emotions, information 
obo.j' ■>rxij,i f di.'Vi' I ( ij-Mi^'iu , etc. As commuii i ca t i c^n dwindles, so 
d«. Ihn Ir.nhi f's role in the life of the cliild. 

3- N'* I'.s i s I iiu f in developing dec i s i on-ina k i nq skills A-, yoiin^j peo* 
pU- .ipi-rooch ritlultliood, they vi\\\ need to nnd will Ir pin. t f-(J C(- 
malt d<,*c i i ons . II tht^y are not exposed to this pror.(;ss in the 
c(cT.sr')om, tb.;y will have difficulty outside of the- clasfirooiii in 
mafintj «i"ri^ions thji r-^rp beneficial to them in 'erms uf selection 
ii\ I I lend ., c lassr's, involvement in variou'. .uJivif:*- .. cic. It 
is unpoilorit lo includt i he student in dec. isioti me. kin(| within (tie 
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ctass that atrcctu him/her. 



l-ailure to qive rrspnns ih i I i t ies. To assume responsibility, a 
person needs experience fn completing tasks, understanding what 
is expected and knowledge of their strengths and weaknesses. 
Failure to give the student increasing responsibility can comnun- 
icate low expectation of his/her abilities. 

b. Sett ing unreal ist ic , unclear, and inconsistent limits. Young 
people will question, resist, and test their teachers' limits. 
This is not unhealthy since they are developing their ideas and 
value systems. Teachers need to be clear about why they have 
established rules and be consistent in the application of rules. 
Limits should be set in a manner that preserves a young person's 
respect and are based on values and directed at character build- 
ing. 

When young people experience these factors', some struggle for a short 
time to make changes, give up. accept it. and_hBcome-xie pendent indivi- 
duals with no goals for themselves. 

Others continue the struggle to break the cycle. When this happens, 
sometimes the teacher listens to the student's views, looks at what has 
been occurring in the relationship, seeks ways to adjust their approach 
es, and assists the young person to move towards becoming an indepen- 
dently functioning adult. 

However » some teache rs ' responses are just the opposite. They develop 
feelings of anxiety, quilt; fejr, anger, and more protective approaches 
For the student, these responses can cause frustration, depression, 
onger, i nsecur i ly , jnd/or resentment. 

Factors That Can Contribute To A Positive Self Concept 

These factors should be considered by teachers and others who have 
close relationships with the student. Those close to the student can 
contribute to positive growth and development in the following ways: 

1. Permit the stu(ient independence. 

2. Give losponsibi I ity according to ability level and provide fre- 
quen L pos i I i vo re i nf orcemen L . 

3. Maintain open lines of communication. 

h. Assi*=^! the student in se 1 1 -undcrs tand i ny and potential. 

5. Prtwide positive lole models. 

6. Give opportunities for the student to make decisions and partici- 
pate in classroom decisions. 

7. Set consistc^nt, clear, and realistic limits. 
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b,./^ Provide emotional support and guidance. 

9, Accept the student n growing, worthwhile individual who can be- 
come a proHurlive individual, within their ability range, 

10. Relax and enjoy seeing the student develop. 
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V[^!L^. P\ HKARINi^. LOSS 



CONDUCTIVE I OSS: 

A conductive lo^ss occurs when sound is not carried through the ex- 
ternal ear and/or middle ear efficiently. Al 1 bounds appear to be 
muffled. A conductive loss may be caused by blockage or damage in the 
external ear and/or middle ear. Most conductive losses may be restored 
by medical or surgical treatment. 

SXN^ORJ -NFURAL LOS S : 

A sensor) -neural loss occurs when sound is properly carried through 
the conductive mechanism (external ear and middle ear), but there is 
damage to structures within the inner ear or auditory nerve. This type 
of loss is sometifnes called "nerve" or "perceptive" deafness. A 
sensori-nenral loss tends to effect high frequency sounds more than low 
frequency sounds. Even with amplification, these sounds remain distorted 



MLXED.llEARJj^ 1 LOSS: 

A loss caused by damage or malfunction in both the conductive and 
sensori-neural mechanisms. It is a combination of both a onductlve and 
sensorl-neural hearing loss. The person has difficulty hearing some 
sounds without amplification and with amplification some of the sounds 
still remain distorted. 



CFNTRAL HEAR I N;*^ LOSS: 

A hearing loss due to damaqe within the brain and/or its neural 
structures. The brain is unabit: to recognize or understand sounds. 
The person may hear speech, but cannot understand it. 

There ara four main types of hearing loss and within each group 
there are may be different dt qreos of hearing loss. Following is a 
Ust of severity of loss as expressed in dB (dec ibel s) . 

30-50 dB Mi Id 

50-70 dB Moderate 

70-85 dB Severe 

85-110 dB Profound 



HEARING AIDS 

I. DFJINITION or lfARlNrw\Jp: A hearing aid is a miniaturized elec- 
trorWc device which amplifies alj sounds. A hearing aid does not 
make sounds clearer, it only amplifies sound. A hearing alV can- 
not provide one with '•normal hearing", but it can produce signjfi- 
i:ant benefit to many individuals. All hearing aids contain a 
microphone, amplifier, and receiver (miniature loudspeaker). 

.PARTS OF HEA_RjN/^» ALDS_: 

1) VOLUHE„WNJRO.L,^(or^r£l^n of this control 

regulates the sound intensity delivered via the receiver 
('(Midspeaker) . In other words, it controls how much Incoming 
sounds are amplified. The, volume control may need to be 

adjusted according lo the listening situation. This control al- 

'"lO acts as an "on-off" switch on some aids. 
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2) TONE CONTROL: Adjustment of this control will change the fre- 
quency response, e.q. selective emphasis lower or higher 
pitched sounds. This control can have some effect on the 
clarity of speech heard via the aid. Setting of this control 
Is determined usually at the time of the hearing aid evalua- 
tion and should not be changed without consulting your audiolo- 
<1 i St . 

3 ) P Ql' I LO N AW I TCH : 

M= microphone (setting normally used)^ 

T= telephone (used for telephone or ''loop system") 

B or MT= both microphone and telephone 

0= off pos i t ion 

^) BATT ERY: provides the electrical power used in operating the 
hear I nq a id . 

5) ^LLCROPtLOjiE: picks up acoustical (sound) waves. 

6) AMPL I Fl ER- increases the strength of the electrical signal, 
e.g. amplifies. The amount of ampl i f i ca t i on- prov Ided by an 
aid is termed gain (expressed in dB) . The amount of gain pro- 
duced varies according to the aid and the needs of a specific 

i nd i V i dua I . 

7) RECEIVER (loudspeaker or earphone): changes the electrical 
signal from the amplifier back into the acoustical signal. 

8) EARMOLD: An ea rmo Id is cus tom made to fit an Individ ua Ms ea r 
and it connects the receiver to the ear canal. In the , case of 
behind-the-ear aids, the earmold also helps to secure the aid 
in place. 

IlflS 0 F_H E Mi N^Q. A \DS : 

^) JN-THE-EAR- This type of aid Is essentially built Into the 

earmold and fits directly Into the ear. HeneraMy only used 
by persons with mild or moderate hearing loss. 

2) MKj.Ml'^HE.lEAR The microphone, amplif ler, and receiver are 
all housed in a single unit which fits snugly behind the ear. 
This unit is connected to the earmold by a piece of short plas- 
tic tubing. These aids are used by persons with losses ranging 
from mild fo severe. 

3) EYP^^LASS: This type of aid is very similar to the behind-the- 
ear type, except that it is built into one's eyeglass frames. 
Only used by persons who wear eyeglasses at all times. 

k) BODY AID: Known as the traditional aid. The body-aid consists 
of a large microphone, amplifier and power supply contained In 
a case which can be worn in a pocket or strapped to the chest. 
A cord attaches this unit to the receiver which Is attached to 
an earmold located in the ear. Generally used by persons with 
severe to profound losses; .al though, beh i nd-the-ear hearing 
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aids have been replacinq body aids in recent years. 

5) HONAURAL .HEARIN.G AID SYSTEMS: an aid used for only one ear. 

6) BINAURAL HEARING AID SYSTEMS: two complete hearing aids, one 
for each ear. 



BODY AID 




P!cir(.' the appropr i*i 1 1' letter trot.- : he dijyi'am mi ihe i>pr-iLC next to the term which 
dofiiK". that p^rr of the Cii . 



C0NDUC1 IVE LQS^.F^> 

Outer Ear MicMIe fc'c}f 

Pi nnn I ( u 

Aiiflitory Meatus _ HviMcub 
i'yinponum (Eardium) St.ipel 



SC NSQRI NEURAL LOSSES 
Inner Ear 



Round Wi ndow 
^Cochlea 
_Oval Window 

Auditory Nerve 
_St "..ic i rcular Canals 

Fi'stachian Tube 
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MIDDLE EAI^ 
EAR DRUM (Tympodum) 
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<; OflMllN I C A r LQN A ND THE HEARING IMPA IR FD STUDEN T 

Mi«(h^r.hoo| dc)«.d deaf students mny employ one or several methods 
c.t romnunic^tion. Most students use speech at least part of the time 
1 »e pi-el.nqiial ly Joaf student is often restricted in the use of speech 
whilft these who L.!C,nmr dejf after acquiring some language skills are 
<ioiier.ll ly ii.ure ski Mel in or.i I >:ommun i ca t ion . 

Oihor foriiK ot coii.nuin icat ion include finger speiling, signing 
...r..t wnl ,nc, The comb i no l i on of oral and manual means of contnun icat ion is 
ir.iiied total CiHTimunica I ion. 

1 ■ 

I Fittjei spellinq consists of spelling out words with the fingers of 

jone l.jn.l by using a different hand position for each letter and number 
(The hand IS held in front of the body at chest level with the palm 
:fdcnig the receiver. Each letter must be formed precisely and movement 
Ucm one letter to the next should be done wi th a f luid mot ion without 
^xcess hand motions. Finger spelling is easy to learn, but communication 
by usif.j this method exclusively is slow and sometimes- tedious. 

; '.ifin language ib the use of manual signs for words, phrases, and 
,<<)me|n5. it IS more difficult to learn than f i ngerspe 1 I i ng due to the 
|l..r«ie nunl.cr of d i f f e ren t s i (jr.-. . American Sign Language is one^type of 

J.I .aii.juage jnd is recognised as a separate distinct language from 
krifl'ish; Amoslan is one of the dialects of American Sign Language. A 
■.viMratc symbol is not used for each word, but utilizes concept's as the 
Dosib lor the signs. Syntactical use does not necessarily coincide with 
S|..,L.:.i Encilish. Signing Exact English (SEE) is another form of sign 
la..r,.,ucj, . IL follows the wnrd order of English and utilizes a different 
vi-m for ecich word. Word p..; fixes and suffixes are also utilized as 
t/-. I I <v, ten changes . 

If sign language is the primary form of communication used by the 
di.jl student, it may be necessary to use an interpreter in counseling 
sessions. The following are some guidelines for fac i 1 i tc»t i ng communi- 
cation when usin.j an interpreter. 

1. Allow the sludcnt to select the interpreter when possible. 
Use of relative', can inhibit communication. 

2. Seat the tudent closest to you to reinforce your primary 
interest in him or her and address the student directly, not 
the interpreter. 

3. Request the interpreter to wait until you have completed your 
statements before attracting the attention of the student. 
Ask '.ho interpret(^r to verbali/ie what is being signed. 

5. Neve- discuss the student with others in his presence! 
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Written cnmmtin ica t ion may he necessary with scxne deaf students. 
Be aware of the use of idiomatic and coloquial analogies, language and 
complex abstractions. Words with multiple meanings need to be clari- 
fied , as a majority of deaf students read at the fifth grade level or 
below. 

Many deaf students are adept at lipreading. One point that should 
be stressed is that dcof persons who do lipread only comprehend about 
^♦5 percent of what is being said. It may be necessary to supplement 
speech reading with some other form of communication. Some aids in 
facilitating lipreading are: 

1. Avoid strong backlighting — keep the light in front of you. 

2. Speak natural ly-*-exaggerated speech distorts mouth movements. 

3. Smoking or chewing gum makes lipreading very difficult. 

^. Rephrase instead of repeat when the student has difficulty 
understanding you. 

5. Hjve pencils and paper on hand. 

6. Use ony aids as^uilable to facilitate meaning. (Objects, 
people, events.) 

When counseling with a client, the student can often understand you, 
but his speech may be unintelligible to you. Do not pretend to understand 
when you do not. Us(» pencil and paper for clarification. Often allowing 
the student to talk uninterrupted for several minutes will help you to 
become familiar with his speech. 

Remember that a deaf student is a person first and a person with 
a hearing problem second. • 
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'The physical plac^wnr o\ t\u^ hard-oL-hearing child in the classroom 
is very important. The suKROstions which follow will enhance the likeli- 
hood that the child will have fuJ] awareness of what is going on in the 
c I as a room: 



1. MaV ^ curtain thai the child is seated where the persons who axe 
speaking are best seen and heard. - '""^ 

2. Seat ♦ he child where there is the least amount of interfering 
noise. A seat up front in the aisle farthest from the window 
should accomplish this objective. However, the child should 
be permitted to move as freely as space permits if the teacher 
moves f rom" o nie!~p:rrtr-o t--t4ie LT&sroom- 1 o^ano t he r . 

^ 

3. Make sure that tlittre is noiaight gl are in the child's eyes. 

A. When addressing the hard-of-hearlng chj-M, speak naturally 
but somewhat moro loudly and slowly than usual. 

5. Use appropriate ^',i-sLures freely, especially if the wordb or 
ideas are new. 

6. Knipha.size t l»e use of prepared visual materials. Use dhe black- 
board for wriLiuK words, phrases, and sentences which are 
associateil with tiie essential material of the oral presentation. 

7. Remember to ol);>t rve the child for signs of lack of comprehension 
or coni'usion. If material Is repeated, it should as much as 
possible he an exact repe* Ltion. If rephrasing is in order, 
provide cues that you are indeed rephrasing and not repeating. 
Something sncli as, "I will say it another way." should do. The 
"otlirr way" should lie in clear syntactic structures. 

8. ' If the (liihl. is using a hearing aid, make sure that it is opera- 

tional, hatlerirs are on and working, and ear piece is properly 
fixed. 
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\/0^AllONAI CflllNSFIINi; NFFDS OF THF HEARINr, IMPAIRED 



I anqi: qe and rornoujii I ( i on skills are one of the most frequently cited 
h.i Hicaps of the h*»arijiq Impairerl person. Research shows that approximately 
30 perceriL of the hearinq impo.roci population are functionally illiterate. . 

Another 60 p ^^ceru furicljj^n at^t fifth grade level or below In-reading 

sk^iiis^/h^le only 5 perrent function above the lOth grade level. This lack 
^f mastery of re* *ng and comprehension skills has serious implications In 
job placement possibilities. 

Social maturity prLse:nts an obstacle.- to the hearing impaired person* 
A lack of ->kill in i nterptTMjna I relationships, social adjustment, adapt- 
ability, and respons ib i I i t V are often stated as reasons for job failure 
In the hearinq impa ixed -popu 1 at-i on . A Minnesota Governor * s -Conference on 
ImprcveTl Servi ces to tlieJiedring Impaired in 1972 listed the development 
of Independence and social competence as primary needs of the deaf. 

A lack of sophistication in job seeking skills is another area which 
causes the deaf person pt'oblems. He is often unaware of application and 
appointment makiruj proceedures and has little knowledge of interview re- 
quirements such as fillinc) out upplicalions and providing references. Role 
playing, mock In^ervii^ws, filcis and closed circuit television are recommended 
techniques for !.tproviiuj skills and could be incorporated inCo an existing 
career education program. 

The job requ i renien ts in mdiiy areas of work that could previously be 
met by a good trade or technical program now require much broader based 
competence in English, math and science. Additional emphasis on mathe- 
iTwtics, physic;, g»apfi learlinq, formulas, ratio scales and metrics will 
he'p to expand the vocational competence of the deaf student. Educators 
of the de^^ f generally d^ree thot the current provisions for vocational 
etiucatlon and traini ig are inadecjuate and limited in scope. Schools for the 
deaf exclude coniprehens i v Infdrmat ion about the various careers due to cost 
and bleak e-^iployment outlL<»(jk. Ihis lack of information contributes to the 
limited choic«j of (.r^cer^ for ifte deaf. It would be well for the vocational 
counselor lo re-examine th(^ Sv.ope of job choices rec.Ofi)mended to the deaf 
client in an eiforl to l)r( ^'len tfu^ raaqe of— career choices for the deaf. 

fill i dance in the high hool yc mcs c(ju!(I <Jirect its attention toward 
I Fie goals and objer. lives ol adult life. Value clarification exercises and 
career erluca 1 1 on cojnpi lei 1 1 s r-f ju 1 d be a Sene f i c i a I ad J i t i on to the high school 
guidance prcxiram. Vocdtioni choice and trainii\q are major concerns with 
emphasis on a realistic" .jltitudc fin I lie part of the deaf student, his /amily 
and the counselor. Kivilislic r r )uns(' i i n(^ dealing with the basic skills of 
daily living would inclndi' the Jevu I of)men t of higher aspirations and the 
growth of scjcial c. i!rjp(» 1 1 nee and independence The Whitebrook schoc in 
Manchester, England inclntles (jeneral information about the working world In 
the last Iwo years of srfiooling. Students are instructed in interview 
skills and how to complete questionnaires and applications. An .ntegral 
part of this traininc) in* hides trips to local businesses and trjal work 
experiences in the communiiy. Their ideas could be adapied to the p. ogram 
In most high schr ^1 s 
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DEAF PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 01- 



* Edward C. Carney 

Aiaong educated deaf persons there is surp^i^5ingJy little unemployment. 
There is a rapidly increasing unemployment problem ationg the less educated 
deaf population but that is a different story. Our purpo.>o ' ^ to attempt to 
give some Information relative to deaf persons you I'lighi expected to meet 
as applicants for employment. 

With this group, the major problem is not unemployment but under^employ^ 

ment • 

Someone has remarked that the biggest handicap of ih- deaf man is the man 
with so-called normal hearing. Because many deaf persoaa cannot speak dis- 
tinctly or do not attempt at all to coramunicat.;» vei^^aliy with strangers, and 
owing to J:_^he completely false but widespread belief that all deaf persons of 
normal intelligence can learn to speak and read lips, Lhi^ re is a deplorable 
tendency on the part of the average citizen to assume th^^i lack of speech con-- 
notes feeblemindedness. Nothing could be farther froir. rlie truth, as uncounted 
research studies have proven. Consequently, I would caurloa y:)a not to equate 
language or speech skills with intelligence. 

Successful lipreading depends largely upon good ^feeoh on the. part of the 
person with whom a deaf individual is attempting to converse, and th»* man on 
the street has not been taught to speak properly, He taJlfes too rapidly, pos- 
sibly slurs his words together, does not speak out so tK^^re jre visible lip and 
tongua cues, moves his head whei; ue talks, or possiniy a^-er being told he is 
speaking to a deaf person will sidle up and b*vrln to shoiit close to the side of 
your head. Practically all deaf persons read lips to som;^ xt^nt but the suc- 
cess of this is dependent upon factors too nuaierous to roentlc.i at thio time. 
Suffice it to say that once a deaf person has become orientje<< to a place of em- 
ployment and well enough acquainted with his fellow workers to oTpr» with tht:lr 
speech idiosyncracies , his ability to communicate lucidly CAKtomarily increases 
markedly. 

Deaf ate Pt.*ople 

Deaf persons are, first of all, peop le . . . they puil on their panLs cae leg 
at a time just like anyone else. They are suhjoct to the ewotToaSj react ioas, 
aspirations, frustrations, impulse;^, fears, stren^>thb, w«,'al..nff ss^s and slifiiiar 
characteristics of any otht^r human btfing. In cans«»quence t^e^e^ s^iouid 6*2 no 
stereotyped thinking as to vocational liujitatioii^. "Hie ?oXt criterion should 
be the native skills of the individual, ids training, and i ciwncnistrab l.e abilCfy 
to use them effectively. Naturally, there art? a few votratricms fhe nature of 
which "p-reciiide-- -con s-i deration of a deafjpp-i'itrant ; air traffiC' coucrollei for 
example, or telephone sales^_^ Hc\?cver , deaf p*jrS(>^»s have achiev«<J a high de^-ree- 
of success in a remarkable variety of work situations an-i iiavu- demonst r;^ted 
considerable ingenuity in overcoming or bypass In;; err^^vhi^e <*oiQmnair Jtiotv oi^-J- - 
ficulties. It Is possible to document deaf person^ wlio ar« first xBte tuj^in*: 
ers, patent searchers, marble polishers, law clerks, he^vy ecjuipment operawuij, 
computer programmers, tool and die makers, cartographers, i-roducLion supervisors, 
photographers, actors, jewelry designers, inventotS; ch»^nists, hish-level admiu- 
istrators and the like. Many of these handle the pir^blem of use of te1<»fh<fr\tf by 
having a clerk or other lower grade employee listen and inrt:?rpreL lov them e \tke/r 
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TESTING 



5 SUGGESTIONS WHEN TESTING A HE/VR I NG IMPAIRED STUDENT 



1. Give several practice Items to assure understanding of the testing pr<y* 
cedure. / 

2. Administer an easier or less Involved test first in order to reduce 
anxiety. / 

3. Test In several short blocks of time rather than in concentrated periods. 
Administer tests Ir dividual ly rather than in groups, 

5. Face the student so jl the lips and hands are not shadowed. 

TESTS USED WITH IMPAIRED STUDENT^ : 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS : V 

I 

The Chicago Non^-Verbal Test includes verbal or pantomlned directions 
from age eSght to adult. Norms^ are designed for people with a language 
handicap and this test is useful for screening. 

The Huskev -Nebra ska Test/ of Learning Aptitude involves deaf and hearing 
norms to age 17. Reculres fjc verbal response. 

The Leiter international Performance Scale is usaful for the hearing 
Impaired age 2-18 and can be administered without using language or pantomJne, 

The Wechsler Adult Intelliqehce Scale (ViAIS) and t'he Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Chi jdren (WISC-R) are considered the most accurate 
Instruments for assessing Intelligence of deaf students. The V/ISC-R 
performance scale has been standardized on a. deaf population. 

ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUD E T£5Ts/ 

The Stanford Ach ievement Tes t measures academic achievement and the 
level at which the student is y^orklng. 

The Flanagan Apti tude Tesg is considered a good predictor of potential 
vocational success if aJministered Individually. This test measures verbal 
reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space relations,, mechan- 
ical reasoning, language usage, and clerical aptitude. 

INTEREST TESTS : 

The Career Assessment Inventory is geared "'>ward careers not reaulring 
advanced degrees. 

f T he Care er Ability Placement Survey measures the abilities reouired 
f^r entry recul rements Into a majority of jobs In I'* occupational clusters, 

V The Kuder Occupat I ona I Interest Sur^vey ( Form D) and the Strong * 
Campbel I Interest Inventory Test are considered too highly verbal for many 
deaf students. At least a sixth grade reading ability Is repulred. 
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COLLEGE/CAREER PROGRAMS FOR DEAF STUDENTS 



Na t \ ona [ 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Bernard L, Greenberg, Director of Admissions and Records 

Gal laudet Co) lege 

7th and Florida Avenue, N.E. 

Washi ngton , D,C , 20002 

Telephone £. TTY: 202-M*7-08^1 

NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
Admissions Office 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Roches ter ,~New York 1^623 
Te I ephone : 7 1 6-^ 75-63 1 8 
TTY: 716-^+75-6173 

South 

A lebama 

E.H. GENTRY TECHNICAL FACILITY 
James Hnrris, Liason Counselor 
Department of Adult B H nd and Deaf 
E.H. Gentry Technical Facility 
P.O. Drawur 17 
Tallad^ ju , Alabama 35l60 
Telephone: 205-362-1050 
TTY: Datci uni reported 

F I o^rj da 

ST. PLILKSBUKG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Dr. Calvin D. Harris, Director 
Spec la 1 PrDijrjnis 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
2^465 Di ew S t rce t 
Clearwater, Florida 33516 
TeK^phone: 813-5^6-0011, ext. ^413 
TTY: 813-5^6-0011, exr./+10 

TAMPA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Aggie K. Howes, Director 
Deaf Student Services Program 
Tnmp.M Technical Institute 
lOOt) E. Jackson Street 
Tampa, Florida 33602 
Telephon,- cr TTY: ol 3-?23 - » >/ 
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Kentucky 



JEFFERSON STATE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Norma 0. Lewis, Interpreter-tutor 
Spec ia I Procirams 

Jefferson State Voca t i ona I -Techn i ca I School 
727 W. Chestnut Street 
Louisville, Kentucky ^0203 
Telephone: 50?-588-/H 36 



Loui^s^iana 

DELGADO COLLEGE 

Mr. Roy L. Pierce, Director 

Regional Education Center for the Deaf 

De I gado Col lego 

615 C i ty Park Avenue 

New Or hans, Louisiana 70119 

Telephofiu: 50^-^86-/393, <^xt. 3^6 

Nor rh Ca ro I i n.i 

CENTRAL PIEDMONT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Bertha, courr.clor 

Post Si^condcjry Program for thu^ Hearing Impaired 
Central PitjdnionI Conmiunity College 
P.O. Box '^009 

Chariot Ic. North CaroMri.i 2820^ 
Te lephune: /OU-373-6621 
TTY; 70^-373-6^21 

EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 
Leonard M. Lriiest, Director 
Program for- Hearing Impaired Students 
East CarolltKi Urnvursity 
Greenvilh^, Ntjrlfi Carolina 2783^ 
Telephcnr l\ TTY: 919-757-6729 

LENOIR-KIIYNf CO! LEGE 

Ms. Katliy Whitv- II, Dlr.'^tor of Services 
orrvitf. lor M'-irinfj iiii,)aircid Students 
Leno I r-RhyiM- (.0 1 I ccjc 

^^ 'r/l 

' ickory. Nor lh LarolifKi 28601 
Telephone.' ; /()h-V/H-]/h] 

Tennes scm* 

CHATTANOOLiA STATF TECHNICAL COK-'"NITY COLLEGE 
Mrs. Beatrice R. L n is , CoordirjCor 
H aring Irr.pairo^i Pragram 

Cha tt:<inoo(ia Si.ite Techr ical Community College 

4501 Amnicol.i Hi gfiway 

Chattanotjya, 1 rinf bee J 7^*06 

Telephone c\ FTY: 6l!^ <^>22-6262, ext. 215 



tASTFIELD COLLEGE 

services for Handicapped Stiidtints 

tnsff ield Col lege 

3737 Motley Drive 

Mesquite, Texas 75150 

Telpphone & TTY: 21^-7^63297 

STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE L'':;VERSITY 

Dr. Clyde Iglinsky, Dirt-dor of Admissions 

Deparlinent of School Services-Rehabilitation Educaticn Program 

Administration Office 

Stephen F. Austin Stntc University 

Box 3051, SFA 

Narogdoche > » T(^xas 75962 

Telephone; 71 ''J-569-2b04 

LEE COLLEGE 

David E. Pimenlel, Coordinator 
Hoa r i nrj I mpa i red Proj ec t 
Leo, Col 1 ege 
Box 972 

Bayrown, Texas 77520 
elephoi-e t TTY: 71^-^27-6531 

TARRANT COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

La Tonne OeShazo, Absist^int Coordinator 

Service Ct^nter for Opp<jr Lun i t ies to Overcome Prot;'cms 

Tarrant County Junior College, Northeast Campt 

828 H.irwood 

Hurst. Texas 76035 

Tclephorit': 8l 7-281 - 786o , ext. 333/337 
TTY: 8l7-?ai-0037 

TF.XAS SIATL lECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
MtilinJa F. M(Kt'i», (,fKH-fli n.i tor 
Ot-df Student St.r vices 
Ti^xav St.^to Tcehnifril institute 
Wo(o, Texas 76/Ot> 

U^h-phoru': 8l 7- /5> i' 3611 . cxl. 'f72 
TTY: rfl 7-799-31^S) 
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HEARING IHPAtRED WORKSHOP EVALUATtON FORM 



Please respond to the statements below by placing the appropriate number in 
the blank provided following each statement. Rank your answers by the scale 
STRONGLY AGREE-5 AGREE-U NEUTRAL*3 DISAGREE-2 STRONGLY DISAGREE--1. 

I. The workshop was well planned and well organised. 

Comnents: 



2. The workshop objectives were clear. 
Comments ; 



3. The use of workshop facilitators was appropriate. 
Comments: 



k. The component overviews (S I ide/tapes) were 
interesting and helpful. 

Comments: 



The activity groups helped clarify my thinking. 
Comments: 



6 . The instruction directed by the facilitators 
helped introduce each unit. 

Comments: 



7. I found the topical discussions Interesting. 
Comments : 



8. I know more about hearing Impairments because of 
this workshop. 

Comments: 
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I have a better understanding of the needs 
of hearing impaired students because of 
this vfOrkshop« / 

Comments: 



This workshop has increased my awareness of 
the vocational needs of the hearing impaired 
students. 

Comnents: 



I am interested in seeking further information and 
skills in dealing with the needs of the hearing 
impaired student. 

Comments: 



The materials provided will prove helpful to me 
in the future. 

Coffwents: 



Overall » I found the workshop a valuable experience 
Comments :_ 



Additional Comments: 
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APPENDIX F 



SLIDE-TAPE SCRIPT 



(The following script was developed by Instructional 
Resources, University of Central Florida from material in- 
cluded in four position papers developed by staff members 
working on the grant. A complete list of references used 
in the position papers follows the text of the script.) 



INTRODUCTION 



Deafness is possibly the most complex of all handicaps, not only 
affecting the ability to receive and send oral communication, but also 
touching on literally every aspect of life. For now, let's all go \ 
back to a time when we were in high school ourselves remember foot- 

ball games, pep rallies, clubs, dances and proms? High school was a 
time for making plans for the future; determining whether to go to 
college or to plunge into the work world — a time for testing our 
abilities and asserting our individual characters to begin finding our 
niche in the present and future community. Now think about what high 
school must be like to a deaf or hearing impaired individual . . . 

Deafness alters one's perceptions, knowledge, and understanding of 
stimuli which serve to shape personality, self-concept, maturity, and 
interpersonal relationships. 

It is important to remember, though, that like their hearing peers, 
deaf students are first of all, individuals. They are people with emotions 
wants, f.haraLters, abilities, interests and frailties unique to each 
person. Like all adolescents, deaf individuals go through the "growing 
up*' pains and the problems that accompany them. Deaf people want to be 
accepted as individuals ^irst — individuals who just happen to have a 
handicap . 

To many people, dc l" . ss seems to be a simple handicap; deaf people 
cannot hear. On the other i ^nd , some people often treat the deaf as 
though they lacked normal into i ligence. A hearing impairment can cause 
a person many social, emotional, and psychological problems. Self- 
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acceptance, , relationships with peers, teachers^jand^ counselors, along 
with being an active part of the "hearing vorlu," become even more 
demanding, and often times frustrating, as the hearing impaired child 
reaches adolescence. Frequently, these problems are magnified by the 
attitudes of others and their lack of knowledge about deafness. 

In spite of the problems of deafness, thousands of deaf individuals 
have overcome the barriers to achieve successful, normal roies in a 
hearing world. 

A beginning step toward helping the hearing impaired student is a 
thorough knowledge of deafness; its causes and effects. As more and 
more hearing impaired students are assimilated into public school edu- 
cation, counselors and other guidance personnel will be challenged to 
use all their skills, knowledge, and insight toward assisting the stu- 
dents in their efforts to overcome the many obstacles to educational and 
career success which are caused by the nature of deafness and the pre- 
judices of society. 

PL. 94-142 

Now, Let's take just a few moments to look at Public Law 94- ' 42 
There are in excess of eight million handicapped children in the United 
States. Prior to September 1 , 1978, one half of these students did nr?: 
receive appropriate educational services; over one million were com 
plotcly excluded from the public schorl system. Controversy has always 
surr(>undcd any 1 ederal legislation designed to guarantee the country's 
children an equal, quality education. The passage of the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 is one such controversy among the 
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nation's educators regarding the access to a quality education for all. 
This act, which is Public Law 94-142, guarantees the educational "civil 
rights" for all children. It is not a mainstreaming act. The object 
of the law is to stimulate a movement to develop programs designed to 
meet the unique educational needs of each individual handicapped stu- 
dent in the least restrictive environment. 

Public Law 94-142 assures that all handicapped students will have 
a free appropriate public education which emphasizes special education 
and related services designed to meet unique individual needs. The 
law further assures the protection of the rights of both handicapped 
students and their parents. This protection is provided through the 
establishment of national, state and local procedures to monitor the 
program* s ef f ectiveness. 

ETIOLOGY - DEVELOPMENT, CAUSES AND TYPES OF HEARING LOSSES 

The ear is one of the ::osi coraplicated organs in the body when 
studied in detail. Kor our puiposes it will be sufficient to under- 
stand it in terms of its main three divisions; the external ear, the 
middle ear, and the inner ear. 

Basically there are three kinds of hearing losses, each of which 
have n different related speech impairment. Hearing problems are de- 
scribed as conductive, sensory-neural or mixed. 

A conductive loss is the most prevalent hearing loss. It occurs 
In the outer or middle ear. Most of these problems can be remedied by 
medicine or surgery. if tieated early. Conductive hearing loss is caused 
by a disruption in the conduction of sound waves in the outer or middle 
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ear. The auditory nerve sends signals to the brain and is fun^ional 
In a conductive hearing loss, but because of some obstruction, sound 
ts not reaching the auditory nerve properly. A conductive hearing loss 
i-an be caused by various .hings including impacted wax, presence of 
iDrelKn objects, pebbles, rocks, kernal of corn, punctured ear drum, 
middle ear Infection and structural abnormalities. Perhaps the most 
common cause of damage to the ear canal is the use of instruments such 
as hair pins or paper clips for purposes of removing wax or just scratch- 
ing; the skin or the canal. Conductive hearing loss is the type of 
hearing Impairment frequently encountered in schools, because much of 
it is undetected. One of the common mistakes that people make is to 
assume that a person who speaks softly cannot have a hearing loss. Many 
people feel that hard of hearing people talk louder than normal hear- 
ing people. Surprisingly enough, speaking softly is often a charac- 
turisLlr t)t someone with a conductive-type hearing loss. A person with 
a Lonductive hearing loss hears his own voice with normal intensity by 
bone conduction, but because of a faulty conductive mechanism, the 
spuerh t>t* t>thers is not heard well. 

The second type of hearing loss is called sensory-neural. What 
this means is that the outer ear and middle ear are functioning nor- 
mal ly, buc there is some impairment of the inner ear or of the auditory 
nt»rve. /Axen this happens, the reception, perception and clarity of 
sounds are Impaired. Linguistic, vocal and articulatory problems are 
.issnt' 1 .ited wltfi a sensory-neural loss so that much of what is heard is 
not understood. Sounds Including consonants such as "S,T,F,P, and CH," 
may he both omitted from student's speech and from that which is heard. 
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Students who are not skilled in visual reading or lip reading may have 
great difficulty understanding speech, especially when the loss is con- 
genital. Usually a severe language impairment is related directly to 
a severe sensory-neural loss because the damage occured before these 
students learned language and speech. They have to be taught speech 
and language through some method other than the auditory canal or hearing 
sounds. 

A third type of hearing loss is a mixed loss, which combines the 
impairments of both the conductive £ind nerve loss. The student with a 
mixed loss will have difficulty receiving sound signals as well as in 
perceiving those signals which are received, 

AMPLIFICATION EQUIPMENT 

The main function of auditory amplification is to make speech 
louder. This prevents us from having to shout at hearing impaired 
individuals. 

..Auditory ampl if icat f on is accomplished through the use of per- 
Honal hearing aids and auditory trniners. These amplification de- 
vices may be used monaurally (amplifying sound to just one ear) or 
binaurally (amplifying sound to both ears). The fitting and wearing 
of a monaural or binaural amplification device is dependent upon the 
severity of the hearing loss and whether one or both ears are involv- 
ed. 

Porsoiinl hearing aids and auditory trainers are designed to am- ' 
plify most efficiently those sounds that fall within the speech fre- 
quency range of 500-4000 hz. 
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There are four types of personal hearing aids. The first type 
of hearing aid is the body aid. Body aids may be monaural or binaural 
and are worn attached to the person's clothing with cords running to 
speaker buttons attached r.o the ears. Body aids are usually worn by 
those with severe to profound hearing losses. 

The second type is the ear level aid. It is a monaural unit that 
uses no cords and sits on top and behind the ear. This type is much 
less visible than the body aid but two separate aids must be worn if 
binaural amplification is desired. Ear level aids are worn by those 
with moderate to profound hearing losses. 

The third type of hearing aid is the eye glass hearing aid. This 
is the same as ear level aids, only built into the frame of glasses. 
Eye glass aids are worn mostly by adults which have the disadvantage 
of being removed every time the eyeglass'^s are taken off. Eye glass 
aids may be used monaural ly or binaurally. 

The fourth type of hearing aid is the all-at-the-ear . It too is 
monaural and easily hidden because the entire hearing aid fits into 
the oar. This type of hearing aid is worn by those having a mild to 
moderate hearing Iosh. If binaural amplification is desired, two sep- 
arate all-at-the-ear aids must be worn. 

A more sophisticated type of amplification device is the auditory 
trainer. They may be permanen^ly installed systems in the classroom 
that students and teachers plug into, or systems that make use of FM 
radio signals. 

The FM system has the advantage of being mobile, thus giving stu- 
dents and leachers complete freedom of movement inside or outside the 
cl ass room. 
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Hearing aids and auditory trainers have four basic parts: the 
raicrophone where sound enters the hearing aid; the amplifier which in- 
creases the loudness of sounds picked up by the microphone; the speaker 
ot speaker button which provides the amplified sound directly to the ear 
and the battery , which provides the power necessary for amplification. 

Auditory ataplif icat ion systems do not discriminate against sounds 
whether it hi. :\ person's voice or sounds in the environment. Thus, a 
relatively quitt environment is desirable to achieve maximum effective- 
ness of these units. 

Since batteries are the source of power in both hearing aids and 
auditory trainers, it is advisable to keep a store of hearing aid batter 
ies and a battery tester on hand. Although auditory trainer batteries 
are designed to last a long time, a battery charger is necessary to 
recharge the battery daily. 

COMMUNICATION 

There nre approximately l.A million profoundly deaf individuals 
in this country and approximately 13 million hearing impaired indi- 
viduals. Studies conducted in the past 2-3 years have disclosed a 
recognized need and much support for counseling services for deaf or 
hearing impaired individuals in the public schools. 

One of the primary prerequisites of good counseling is good 
communication. Communication can be defined as an on-going process 
of sending and receiving messages and feedback by signals or code 
through channels from sources to receivers. A typical communication 
model looks something like this. 
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For example as counselors, let's say you are the source. Your 
vocal mechanism and/or muscle system is the encod=5r; the channel may 
include sign language, finger spelling, oral communicati :u written lan- 
guage; the receiver is the person you are trying to convey the message to 
the decoder is the set of sensory skills of the receiver. In this sim- 
plified version of the model, a source encodes a message and places it 
in a channel so that the message can be decoded by a receiver. However, 
communication implies much more than a mere exchange of words between 
individuals. Counseling must include the communication of true thoughts, 
ideas, and feelings to be effective and benef-^.cial to the client. 

Obviously there are problems in communicating vith the deaf. Ihe 
inhibition of language development in deaf students affectj= far more 
than their obility to read, write, speak and comprehend. Many deaf peopl 
have become particularly attuned to nonverbal messages and respond to 
their interpretation of those cues more than hearing people do. Deaf 
students miss the tomes and i'^flections of the spoken word which many 
researcher.' believe c )ntributes more than words of personal development. 
Mores, h.ihits, values, social maturity, and self confidence are among 
the many leariiLngs v^hich are developed from day-to-day exposure 
to the para-verbal and non-verbal accompaniments of the spoken word. 

Let's look at some of the ways you can communicate with deaf stu- 
dents. Depending, upon a wide variety of circumstances, high school- 
age deaf students may use one or several methods of communication. Most 
deaf students will use^the spoken word at least some of the tine, 
although many deaf persons are restricted in their use of speech :f 
they were b()rn deaf or became deaf prior to learning how to speak. The 
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majority of pre-vocat ionally deaf are poly-modal communicators; that 
is, in addition to speech, they also communicate through finger sp 'Ing . 
sign language . . . and writing. Although a variecy of approaches to 
communication exists, the current prevailing emphasis is toward "total 
communication" — the use of both oral and manual means of communicating. 
Total communication appears to afford the deaf stud^^nt the best oppor- 
tunity to succeed in both the smaller world of the d' and the larger 
world of the hearing. 

Let's look at some foaas of manual communication. F' r. - spelling 
is one means of communication. When using finger spellir-r, e hand is 
held in front of the body av. chest level. The palm of the; n-rad faces the 
client. The letters must be formed distinctly. VJhea finger spelling, 
try to maintain a fluid motion when moving from letter to letter. Try 
to visualize words and phrases rather than the individual letters when 
reading the student's finger spelling. Persons using finger spelling 
must avoid excessive hand movements. One important thing to remember 
is not to pretend to understand when you doi^'u. Firmer spe!^. ling is 
rehuiveJy easy to Jearn, but it t ■ . -i a long time to get the message 
nc rni^H . 

Sign language Is the use of ri.:,riual signs for words, phrases, and 
L-oncepts. Sign language is usually a much faster way or communicating 
than finger spelling, although it is more difficult to learn because 
there arc so many different signs. If sign language is the primary form 
of commuirlcation with the deaf student, it may be necessary to use ev 
interpreter in counseling sessions or interviews. The following are 
some suggestions for facilitating communication when an interpreter is 
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Involved : 

1) Whenever possible, follow the sti dent's preference in choice 

of interpreters. The use of par'^nts or othnr close relatives frequently 
inhibits communication in counseling sessions and s.iould be avoided 
when feasible. 

2) Seat everyone within comfortable visual range of each other, 
but place the student closest to you, the counselor or teacher, to re-- 
inforce your primary interest in him or her and always remember to 
iddress the student directly. 

3) Request the interpreter to wait until >ou have completed your 
statements* before attracting the attention of the s^udent. 

4) Request that the interpreter verbalize whe is bei. , signed. 

5) Never develop, or alJow the interpreter to injtiate, side con- 
versations about the student in his or her presence. 

Some deaf persons read and write exceptionally veil, although the 
majority read at a fifth grade level or below. E\et. though writt?- 
communication is sJow and sometimes it may be hard to establ^: : rap^-ort, 
it is more easily understood to some extent by the majority of deaf 
students. It is important to avoid the usage of idiomatic ma c jIp- 
qulal analogies, language, and complex abstractions. V.ords such as 
*ran* that have multiple meanings need to be clarifieu. Always rttempt 
to get at the tliought behind the words rather than the words themselves. 

Many deaf students are adept at lip reading. One point t' it should 
be stressed however, is that deaf persons who do lip read only comprehend 
about 45% of what Is being said. It may be necessary to supplement sp ach 
reading with some other form of communication. 
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Here you can see a list of suggestions to aid in the communication 
process of 1 Lp reading. Let's take a look at these more closely. 

1) Avoid strong backlighting. Keep the light in front of you. 

2) Speak naturally. Exaggerated speech distorts mouth movements. 

3) No smoking or chewing gum. This makes lip reading very diffi- 
cult. 

A) If the student had difficulty understanding you, rephrase in- 
stead of repeating. 

5) Make sure paper and pencils are near at hand. 

6) Use any aids such as objects, people, or events at hand to help 
the student understand. 

When counseling with a client, the student can often understand you, 
but his speech may be unintelligible to you. You may benefit from the 
following suggestions: 

1) Do not pretend to understand when you do not. Use paper and 
pencil for clarification. 

2) Allow the student to talk uninterrupted for several minutes 
to hell) you become familiar with his speech. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR LEARNING 

By the time a child reaches school age, the educational implications 
of deafness come into the foreground and continue to be of importance 
throughout the period of school life. Despite good potential success, 
many H.eaf students show poor achievement. Some problems which might 
trigger poor achievement a^e lack of success in speech and language, fail- 
ure of school subjects, poor study habits and lack of reading skills. 
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The average deaf person reaches adulthood grossly uujereducated 
despite his normal potential for language development and abstr :t thought. 
The results of several findings indicate: 30% of deaf children leave 
school at age 16 or older functionally illiterate; 60% leave high school 
having achieved a fifth grade or below reading level; and only 5% attain 
10th grade level. 

The low achievement levels pose insurmountable obstacles for most 
of the hearing impaired children. The following are a few of the areas 
hearing impaired children have trouble comprehending. 

Developing abstract language skills is one of the most difficult 
communication skills. The terms "perfect," "important," and "forever" 
cannot be directly experienced and so require a high level of abstraction 
for understanding. A deaf child has trouble understanding these terms 
with his limited achievement level, 

lultiple meanings of words may cause problems. Take the word 
"run." A clock runs; a political candidate "runs" for office; an athlete 
"runs" in a race. A deaf child has trouble reasoning how :he same word 
can be used in many different contexts. When usii.g words ith miltiple 
meanings, you must be careful to correctly convey the partirular .lean- 
ing you want the student to comprehend. 

Language deficiences surface in the written language oj. the hear- 
ing impaired student. This is due in part to the less precise vocab- 
ulary nl the defective hearing. Studies show that the hearing impaired 
individual is often confused by the fund "mentals ot sentence structure, 
since tiie natural order has not been developed through auditory channels. 
"Garden me planted" from a hearing imp/ red child might mean, "I planted 
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a garden/* 

Hearing impairment affects learning in all academic areas. Aieati 
that rely on reading skills and language concepts are the most seriously 
affected. Understanding science, social studies, and math depends on 
reading skills and comprehension. 

There are specific teaching situations that a teacher should be 
aware of when there is a hearing impaired student in the classroom. For 
example. If a teacher instructs from the front of the classroom as well 
as from the back — this causes added problems for the student, who has 
specifically sat in the front of the class to hear better, or to try to 
speech read: A teacher who walks around the room, or a teacher who 
talks, while facing the chalkboard as she writes creates barriers. 
Additionally, a teacher creates problems with exaggerated mouth move- 
ments, mumbling or covering her mouth. A teacher should also be aware 
that when she stands in front of a window while talking she creates a 
poor condition for consistent speech reading because of the glare. 

It would all become easier for the student and teacher if the stu- 
dent is pi.u'ed in a seat where he is comfortable and can see the teacher 
adequat ley. 

I'or the next few minutes, let*s look at some helpful hints a 
loacher cm use to aid in the teaching of a hearing impaired child. 

Visual aids should be used whenever possible. The overhead pro- 
jector, opaque projector, the blackboard, maps, charts, and captioned 
filmstrips are all very useful in getting ideas across. 

Use words in sentences. Often, the only way the hearing impaired 
student can determine which word is being spoken is by the context of 
the sentence. 
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Write assignments, new vocabulary, key words and phrases on the 
blackboard. This will help the student to follow the lesson more easily. 

Get the student's attention when you speak. Tapping loudly on a 
desk or lecturn or waving your hand will help. In a group discussion, 
have the speaker point to the next person to talk. If an interpreter is 
present, he or she will do this. The main purpose is to ensure that the 
hearing impaired student knows the visual or auditory source of infor- 
mation. 

When n class discussion is taking place, help direct the hearing im- 
paired student's attention to the person talking with a gesture or by 
calling a name. 

Encourage the student to speak and participate with the class. The 
more you listen to him/her the easier it will be to understand the student. 

Make sure the student understands. Do not accept a nod or smile as 
an indication of understanding. For example, ask the student content 
questions rather than yes or no questions. Be aware of any vocabulary 
limitations or difficulties with English idioms. 

Kncourage development of communication skills, such aG speech, speech 
rr.iding, finder spelling and manual communication. Also encourage the use 
of any residual hearing the student may possess. .Your committee for 
the hand i rapped can help with needed resources. Encourage the student 
to ask questions by developing a non-threatening atmosphere in which 
the hearing impaired student does not feel embarrassed by what he or 
she perceives as inappropriate questions. 

Explain to the class about hearing impairment and hearing aids. 

A buddy can be helpful to the hearing impaired student. They can 
take notes by using carbon paper during discussions or movies; help the 
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student follow along during oral reading; alert the student to page 
numbers; «-ind aws Ignmonts ; tell tlu* ntudont about a message coming over 
the Intercom. 

Some beneficial attitudes for the teacher of the hearing impaired 
student in a regular classroom to have are: do not feel sorry for the 
hearing impaired student. Pity and sympathy will not help them to learn 
to cope in our society. 

Expect the same behavior, promptness and cooperation that you 
expect of the normal hearing students. 

Do not overprotect the hearing impaired student. 

Responsibilities and duties should be shared by the whole class, in- 
cluding the hearing impaired .student. 

Have a positive and loving attitude toward your hearing impaired 
student, the same as you wou]d for any student in your class. 

V OCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Have you over thought about the types of jobs n deaf person is 
unqiLilIfLed for? Telephone operator, stenographer, and many pro- 
fess iona l--typo jobs. Did you knovr that the majority of deaf indi- 
viduals work in pr luting jobs? Others nre employed as factory workers, 
home ec onomists, and many work .In food service. 

As you heard in the previous statement, deaf people are unqualified 
for certain typos of jobs — but there are many jobs hearing impaired 
people am qualified for that they aren't aware of. Let's see why. 

In terms of vocational planning, hearing impaired students need to 
acquire occupational information, establish professional goals, and 
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further their occupational aspirations. Many deaf students are unaware 
of the broad range of vocational opportunities available to them and 
tend to stereotype jobs by sex and hearing ability. 

Schools for the deaf and self-contained classes within public schools 
have frequently excluded comprehensive career education programs. Ad- 
ditionally, occupational information is often extremely limited for deaf 
student s . 

As a result of the lack of career information and the stereo-typical 
views regarding the inaccessibility of many vocations, deaf students 
usually have much lower career aspirations than their hearing peers. 
The job requirements in many areas of work that could previously be met 
by a good trade or technical program now require much broader based com- 
petence in English, math, and science. Schools for the deaf exclude com- 
prehensive career educat i i due to the cost and bleak employment outlook. 
So even when the intellectual capacity and academic achievement is 
iiigh, many hearing impaired students settle fcr manual trade jobs. 

To help this situation, guidance programs in high schools need 
to be devpIop(d to direct the students' atr intion towarc the goals and 
(objectives of adult life. Throu^.ii group and individual guidance ac- 
tivities counselors can provide opportunities for hearing impaired 
studoiUs to practice indeoendent: thinking ai.d lehavior, focusing on 
self-examination and career planning. Two development programs which 
have been field tesL'^d and used extt^ns:* ve ly with the hearing impaired 
are: "Career Insights and Self Awareness," published by Houghton 
MitTlin, and "The St:ep Method: Learning and Practicing Thinking Skills," 
by the Psychology Corporation. 
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Tlu' most difficult problom facod by deaf students entering the 
world of work is the initial interview and its accompanying requirements.. 

Practice, simulation games, role-playing and systematic instruction 
can help the hearing impaired student learn how to obtain the job he 
or she wants. 

Students should be given practice in completing various types of 
application forms and in developing resumes. Standardized and olher 
forms of testing which frequently accompany job intervicv;s can cause 
anxiety in deaf students. Practice in test taking can alleviate some 
problems. Hearing impaired students can greatly benefit from rol6- 
piaying interviews. They should learn to rely on written and/or oral 
coinmunicaLion methods and should be discouraged from using interpreters 
in Interviews, Role-playing and other simulation techniques can accomplish 
more than improving job seeking behaviors. They can also serve to 
increase self-confidence so that the hearing impaired person seeking 
employment can present himself or herself as self-assured and self- 
sufficient to potential employers. 

TESTING IMP LICATIONS 

Kdiuational testing; for high school .igcd students is often a 
complex, multi-faceted issue for educators to confront. Testing for 
intel 1 igunce, achievement, general-apt itudes and interests can be 
tremendoir:ly beneficial in assisting the student in identifying po- 
tentially fulfilling careers. However, when testing hearing impaired 
individuals, it may bt difficult because the content and instructions 
for many tests are highly verbal. Consequently, they may tend to 
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measure language deficiencies more than they evaluate factors such as 
intelligence or aptitude. Highly verbal tests should be avoided except 
when the student's language skills are good or when the test is designed 
to measure achievement in language or reading. Additional matters which 
may concern educators are "What is the most effective test available 
for the students needs?"; "How can I be sure that the results are an 
accurate predictor of studont ability?"; and "Where can I get information 
on effective test interpretation methods?" 

Test administrators are encouraged to follow these five suggestions 
when testing hearing impaired students: 

1) Give several practice items to assure understanding of the test 
procedure. 

2) Administer an easier or less involved test first in order to 
reduce anxiety. 

3) Test in several fihort blocks of time rather than in concentrated 
|)c»r iods . 

4) Administer tests individually rather in groups, and 

5) Face the student so that the lips and hands are not shadowed. 

Let's now look at some tests which can be used with severely im- 
paired students. The counselor is cautioned that most tests have not 
been standardised for deaf students and that fornial test ing procedures 
should always be accompanied by more personal means oi assessment. 

I ntelligence Tests 
The Chicago Non--verbaI Test includes verbal or pantomimed directions 
from ago eight to adult. Nofms are designed for people with a language 
handicap and this tost is useful for screening. 
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The Huakey-Nebraska Teat of Learning Aptitude involves deaf and 
hearing norms to age 17. The test requires no verbal response. 

The Leiter (Lighter) International Performance Scale is useful for 
the hearing impaired age 2-18, The test can be administered without 
using language or pantomime. 

Finally, there is the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and the 
Weohsler Intelligence Scale for Children. The performance scale of both 
instruments is considered one oC the most accurate instruments for assess- 
ing intelligence of deaf students. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children has been standardized for the deaf population. 

In addition to intelligence tests, the Stanford Achievement Test 
measures academic achievement and the level at which the student is 
working. 

The Flanagan Aptitude Test is considered a good predictor of po-- 
tential vocational succef^s if administered individually. This test 
mersures verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space 
relations, mech-inical reasoning, language usage, and clerical aptitude. 

Many deaf students are ^iven a modified general aptitude test battery 
score near or above the general mean of most aptitudes. 

The last category of tests we want to look at is interest and 
there arc four tests we want to briefly li)ok at, 

1) The Career Assessment Inventory. This is geared toward careers 
not requiring advanced degrees. 

2) The Career Ability Placement Survey measures the abilities re- 
quired for entry requirements into a majority of Jobs in fourteen occu- 
pational clusters, 

3) and 4) The Kudor Occupational Interest Survey (Form D) as well 
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as the St rong-Campbeil Iniercst Inventory Test is considereJ too highly 
verbal for many deaf students. For this particular test, at least a 
sixth grade reading ability is required. 
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